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EXTRACTS FROM “MAUD” 
I 


QUEEN rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one; 

Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 


There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear; 
She is coming, my life, my fate. 
The red rose cries, ‘She is near, she is near;’ 
And the white rose weeps, ‘She is late;’ 
The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear;’ 
And the lily whispers, ‘I wait.’ 


ae 


She is coming, my own, my sweet; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed; 
My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead, 
DAL 
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“Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red. 


Il 


Birps in the high Hall-garden 
When twilight was falling, 
Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 
They were crying and calling. 


Where was Maud? in our wood; 
And I—who else?—was with her, 
Gathering woodland lilies, 
Myriads blow together. 


Birds in our wood sang 
Ringing thro’ the valleys, 
Maud is here, here, here 
In among the lilies. 


I kiss’d her slender hand, 
She took the kiss sedately; 
Maud is not seventeen, 
But she is tall and stately. 


I to cry out on pride 
Who have won her favor! 
O, Maud were sure of heaven 
If lowliness could save her! 


I know the way she went 
Home with her maiden posy, 

For her feet have touch’d the meadows 
And left the daisies rosy. 
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Birds in the high Hall-garden 
Were crying and calling to her, 

Where is Maud, Maud, Maud? 
One is come to woo her. 


Look, a horse at the door, 
And little King Charley snarling! 
Go back, my lord, across the moor, 
You are not her darling. 


m1 


I nave led her home, my love, my only friend. 
There is none like her, none. 

And never yet so warmly ran my blood 

And sweetly, on and on 

Calming itself to the long-wish’d-for end, 

Full to the banks, close on the promised good. 


None like her, none. 

Just now the dry-tongued laurels’ pattering talk 
Seem’d her light foot along the garden walk, 
And shook my heart to think she comes once more. 
But even then I heard her close the door; i 
The gates of heaven are closed, and she is gone. 


There is none like her, none, 

Nor will be when our summers have deceased. 

O, art thou sighing for Lebanon * 

In the long breeze that streams to thy delicious East, 
Sighing for Lebanon, 

Dark cedar, tho’ thy limbs have here increased, 
Upon a pastoral slope as fair, 

And looking to the South and fed 
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With honey’d rain and delicate air, 

And haunted by the starry head 

Of her whose gentle will has changed my fate, 

And made my life a perfumed altar-flame; 

And over whom thy darkness must have spread 

With such delight as theirs of old, thy great 

Forefathers of the thornless garden, there 

Shadowing the snow-limb’d Eve from whom she 
came? 


Here will I lie, while these long branches sway, 
And you fair stars that crown a happy day 

Go in and out as if at merry play, 

Who am no more so all forlorn 

As when it seem’d far better to be born 

To labor and the mattock-harden’d hand 
Than nursed at ease and brought to understand 
A sad astrology, the boundless plan 

That makes you tyrants in your iron skies, 
Innumerable, pitiless, passionless eyes, 

Cold fires, yet with power to burn and brand 
His nothingness into man. 


But now shine on, and what care I, 

Who in this stormy gulf have found a pearl 

The countercharm of space and hollow sky, 

And do accept my madness, and would die 

To save from some slight shame one simple girl_— 


Would die, for sullen-seeming Death may give 
More life to Love than is or ever was 

In our low world, where yet ’tis sweet to live. 
Let no one ask me how it came to pass; 
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It seems that I am happy, that to me 
A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, 
A purer sapphire melts into the sea, 


Not die, but live a life of truest breath, 

And teach true life to fight with mortal wrongs. 

O, why should Love, like men in drinking-songs, 

Spice his fair banquet with the dust of death? 

Make answer, Maud my bliss, 

Maud made my Maud by that long loving kiss, 

Life of my life, wilt thou not answer this? 

“The dusky strand of Death inwoven here 

With dear Love’s tie, makes Love himself more 
dear.’ 


Is that enchanted moan only the swell 
Of the long waves that roll in yonder bay? 


- And hark the clock within, the silver knell 


Of twelve sweet hours that past in bridal white, 
And died to live, long as my pulses play; 

But now by this my love has closed her sight 
And given false death her hand, and stolen away 
To dreamful wastes where footless fancies dwell 
Among the fragments of the golden day. 

May nothing there her maiden grace affright! 
Dear heart, I feel with thee the drowsy spell. 
My bride to be, my evermore delight, 

My own heart’s heart, my ownest own, farewell; 
It is but for a little space I go. 

And ye meanwhile far over moor and fell 

Beat to the noiseless music of the night! 

Has our whole earth gone nearer to the glow 

Of your soft splendors that you look so bright? 
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I have climb’d nearer out of lonely hell. 

Beat, happy stars, timing with things below, 

Beat with my heart more blest than heart can tell, 
Blest, but for some dark undercurrent woe 

That seems to draw—but it shall not be so; 

Let all be well, be well. 


IV 


Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone; 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the rose is blown. 


For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 

Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 

To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light, and to die. 


All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon; 

All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune; 

Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon. 


I said to the lily, “There is but one, 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 

When will the dancers leave her alone? 
She is weary of dance and play.’ 
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Now half to the setting moon are gone, 
And half to the rising day; 

Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away. 


I said to the rose, ‘The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 

O young lord-lover, what sighs are those, 
For one that will never be thine? 

But mine, but mine’, so I sware to the rose, 
‘For ever and ever, mine.’ 


And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 
As the music clash’d in the hall; 

And long by the garden lake I stood, 
For I heard your rivulet fall 

From the lake to the meadow and on to the wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all; 


- From the meadow your walks have left so sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs 

He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 

To the woody hollows in which we meet 
And the valleys of Paradise. 


The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree; 

The white lake-blossom fell into the lake 
As the pimpernel dozed on the Ica; 

But the rose was awake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me; 

The lilies and roses were all awake, 


They sigh’d for the dawn and thee. 
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SONG OF THE BROOK 


I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 


And half a hundred bridges. 


Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 
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I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling, 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery water-break 
Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses; 

I linger by my shingly bars, 
I loiter round my cresses; - 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 
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SIR GALAHAD 


My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 

The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 
The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splinter’d spear-shafts crack and fly, 

The horse and rider reel; 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 
And when the tide of combat stands, 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
That lightly rain from ladies’ hands. 


How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favors fall! 
For them I battle till the end, 
To save from shame and thrall; 
But all my heart is drawn above, 
My knees are bow’d in crypt and shrine; 
I never felt the kiss of love, 
Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 
More bounteous aspects on me beam, 
Me mightier transports move and thrill; 
So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer 
A virgin heart in work and will. 


When down the stormy crescent goes, 
A light before me swims, 

Between dark stems the forest glows, 
I hear a noise of hymns. 

Then by some secret shrine I ride; 
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I hear a voice, but none are there; 
The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 
The tapers burning fair. 
Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth, 
The silver vessels sparkle clean, 
The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, 
And solemn chaunts resound between. 


Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 
I find a magic bark. 

I leap on board; no helmsman steers; 
I float till all is dark. 

A gentle sound, an awful light! 
Three angels bear the Holy Grail; 

With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail. 

Ah, blessed vision! blood of God! 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, 
As down dark tides the glory slides, 

And starlike mingles with the stars. 


When on my goodly charger borne 
Thro’ dreaming towns I go, 
The cock crows ere the Christmas morn, 
The streets are dumb with snow. 
The tempest crackles on the leads, 
And, ringing, springs from brand and mail; 
But o’er the dark a glory spreads, 
And gilds the driving hail. 
I leave the plain, I climb the height; 
No branchy thicket shelter yields; 
But blessed forms in whistling storms 
Fly o’er waste fens and windy fields. 
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A maiden knight—to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear; 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here. 
I muse on joy that will not cease, 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 
Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odors haunt my dreams; 
And, stricken by an angel’s hand, 
This mortal armor that I wear, 
This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 
Are touch’d, are turn’d to finest air. 


The clouds are broken in the sky, 
And thro’ the mountain-walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 
Swells up and shakes and falls. 
Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear: 
*O just and faithful knight of God! 
Ride on! the prize is near.’ 
So pass I hostel, hall, and grange; 
By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All-arm’d I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the Holy Grail. 


CROSSING THE BAR 


SUNSET and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 
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But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 
I 


Har a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 
‘Forward the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the guns!’ he said. 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 


0 


‘Forward, the Light Brigade!’ 
Was there a'man dismay*d? 
Not tho’ the soldier knew 
Some one had blunder’d. 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
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Theirs but to do and die. 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


Ul 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volley’d and thunder’d; 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


IV 

Flash’d all their sabres bare, 
Flash’d as they turn’d in air 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wonder’d. 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro’ the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reel’d from the sabre-stroke 

Shatter’d and sunder’d 
Then they rode back, but not, 

Not the six hundred. 


Vv 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 


Volley’d and thunder’d; 
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Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came thro’ the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of hell, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 


VI 
When can their glory fade? 
O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wonder’d. 
Honor the charge they made! 
Honor the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


WHEN the breeze of a joyful dawn blew free 
In the silken sail of infancy, 
The tide of time flow’d back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time; 
And many a sheeny summer-morn, 
Adown the Tigris I was borne, 
By Bagdat’s shrines of fretted gold, 
High-walled gardens green and old; 
True Mussulman was I and sworn, 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


A night my shallop, rustling thro’ 
The low and bloomed foliage, drove 
The fragrant, glistening deeps, and clove 
The citron-shadows in the blue; 
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Often, where clear-stemmed platans guard 
The outlet, did I turn away 
The boat-head down a broad canal 
From the main river sluiced, where all 
The sloping of the moonlit sward 
Was damask-work, and deep inlay 
Of braided blooms unmown, which crept 
Adown to where the water slept. 

A goodly place, a goodly time, 

For it was in the golden prime 

Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


A motion from the river won 
Ridged the smooth level, bearing on 
My shallop thro’ the star-strown calm, 
Until another night in night 
I enter’d, from the clearer light, 
Imbower’d vaults of pillar’d palm, 
Imprisoning sweets, which, as they clomb 
Heavenward, were stay’d beneath the dome 
Of hollow boughs. A goodly time, 
For it was in the golden prime 


Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


Still onward; and the clear canal 

Is rounded to as clear a lake. 

From the green rivage many a fall 

Of diamond rillets musical, 

Thro’ little crystal arches low 

Down from the central fountain’s flow 
Fallen silver-chiming, seemed to shake 
The sparkling flints beneath the prow. 
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A goodly place, a goodly time, 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


Above thro’ many a bowery turn 
A walk with vari-colored shells 
Wander’d engrain’d. On either side 
All round about the fragrant marge 
From fluted vase, and brazen urn 
In order, eastern flowers large, 
Some dropping low their crimson bells 
Half-closed, and others studded wide 
With disks and tiars, fed the time 
With odor in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


Far off, and where the lemon grove 
In closest coverture upsprung, 
The living airs of middle night 
Died round the bulbul as he sung; 
Not he, but something which possess’d 
The darkness of the world, delight, 
Life, anguish, death, immortal love, 
Ceasing not, mingled, unrepress’d, 
Apart from place, withholding time, 
But flattering the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


Black the garden-bowers and grots 
Slumber’d; the solemn palms were ranged 
Above, unwoo’d of summer wind; 

A sudden splendor from behind 

Flush’d all the leaves with rich gold-green, 
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And, flowing rapidly between 
Their interspaces, counterchanged 
The level lake with diamond-plots 
Of dark and bright. A lovely time, 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


Dark-blue the deep sphere overhead, 
Distinct with vivid stars inlaid, 
Grew darker from that under-flame; 
So, leaping lightly from the boat, 
With silver anchor left afloat, 
In marvel whence that glory came 
Upon me, as in sleep I sank 
In cool soft turf upon the bank, 
Entranced with that place and time, 
So worthy of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


Thence thro’ the garden I was drawn— 
A realm of pleasance, many a mound, 
And many a shadow-chequer’d lawn 
Full of the city’s stilly sound, 
And deep myrrh-thickets blowing round 
The stately cedar, tamarisks, 
Thick rosaries of scented thorn, 
Tall orient shrubs, and obelisks 

Graven with emblems of the time, 

In honor of the golden prime 

Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


With dazed vision unawares 
From the long alley’s latticed shade 
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Emerged, I came upon the great 

Pavilion of the Caliphat. 

Right to the carven cedarn doors, 

Flung inward over spangled floors, 

Broad-based flights of marble stairs 

Ran up with golden balustrade, 
After the fashion of the time, 
And humor of the golden prime 

Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


The fourscore windows all alight 
As with the quintessence of flame, 
A million tapers flaring bright 
From twisted silvers look’d to shame 
The hollow-vaulted dark, and stream’d 
Upon the mooned domes aloof 
In inmost Bagdat, till there seem’d 
Hundreds of crescents on the roof 

Of night new-risen, that marvellous time 

To celebrate the golden prime 

Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


Then stole I up, and trancedly 
Gazed on the Persian girl alone, 
Serene with argent-lidded eyes 
Amorous, and lashes like to rays 
Of darkness, and a brow of pearl 
Tressed with redolent ebony, 

In many a dark delicious curl, 
Flowing beneath her rose-hued zone; 
The sweetest lady of the time, 
Well worthy of the golden prime 

Of good Hareun Alraschid. 
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Six columns, three on either side, 

Pure silver, underpropt a rich 

Throne of the massive ore, from which 
Down-droop’d, in many a floating fold, 
Engarlanded and diaper’d 

With inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold. 
Thereon, his deep eye laughter-stirr’d 
With merriment of kingly pride, 


Sole star of all that place and time, 
I saw him—in his golden prime, 
Tue Goop Haroun ALRASCHDD. 


THE LADY OF SHALOTT 


PART I 

On either side the river lie 

Long fields of barley and of rye, 

That clothe the wold and meet the sky; 
And thro’ the field the road runs by 
To many-tower’d Camelot; 

And up and down the people go, 
Gazing where the lilies blow 

Round an island there below, 


The island of Shalott. 


Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 

Little breezes dusk and shiver 

Thro’ the wave that runs for ever 

By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot. 

Four gray walls, and four gray towers, 
Overlook a space of flowers, 

And the silent isle imbowers 


The Lady of Shalott. 
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By the margin, willow-veil’d, 

Slide the heavy barges trail’d 

By slow horses; and unhail’d 

The shallop flitteth silken-sail’d 
Skimming down to Camelot: 

But who hath seen her wave her hand? 

Or at the casement seen her stand? 

Or is she known in all the land, 


The Lady of Shalott? 


Only reapers, reaping early 

In among the bearded barley, 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly 

From the river winding clearly, 
Down to tower’d Camelot; 

And by the moon the reaper weary, 

Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 

Listening, whispers ‘ ”T’ is the fairy 
Lady of Shalott.’ 


PART I 


There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colors gay. 
She has heard a whisper say, 
A curse is on her if she stay 
To look down to Camelot. 
She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weaveth steadily, 
And little other care hath she, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


And moving thro’ a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 
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There she sees the highway near 
Winding down to Camelot; 

There the river eddy whirls, 

And there the surly village-churls, 

And the red cloaks of market girls, 
Pass onward from Shalott. 


Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 
An abbot on an ambling pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 
Or long-hair’d page in crimson clad, 
Goes by to tower’d Camelot; 
And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue 
The knights come riding two and two: 
She hath no loyal knight and true, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror’s magic sights, 
For often thro’ the silent nights 
A funeral, with plumes and lights 

And music, went to Camelot; 
Or when the moon was overhead, 
Came two young lovers lately wed: 
‘I am half sick of shadows,’ said 

The Lady of Shalott. 


PART Il 


A bow-shot from her bower-eaves, 

He rode between the barley-sheaves, 

The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves, 

And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

A red-cross knight for ever kneel’d 
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To a lady in his shield, 
That sparkled on the yellow field, 
Beside remote Shalott. 


The gemmy bridle glitter’d free, 
Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy. 
The bridle bells rang merrily 
As he rode down to Camelot; 
And from his blazon’d baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung, 
And as he rode his armor rung, 
Beside remote Shalott. 


All in the blue unclouded weather 

Thick-jewell’d shone the saddle-leather, 

The helmet and the helmet-feather 

Burn’d like one burning flame together, 
As he rode down to Camelot; 

As often thro’ the purple night, 

elow the starry clusters bright, 

Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 

Moves over still Shalott. 


His broad clear brow in sunlight glow’d; 
On burnish’d hooves his war-horse trode; 
From underneath his helmet flow’d 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 
As he rode down to Camelot. 
From the bank and from the river 
He flash’d into the crystal mirror, 
*Tirra lirra,’ by the river 
Sang Sir Lancelot. 
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She left the web, she left the loom, 
She made three paces thro’ the room, 
She saw the water-lily bloom, 

She saw the helmet and the plume, 

She look’d down to Camelot. 

Out flew the web and floated wide; 
The mirror crack’d from side to side; 
“The curse is come upon me,’ cried 


The Lady of Shalott. 


PART IV 


In the stormy east-wind straining, 

The pale yellow woods were waning, 

The broad stream in his banks complaining, 

Heavily the low sky raining 
Over tower’d Camelot; 

Down she came and found a boat 

Beneath a willow left afloat, 

And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of Shalott. 


And down the river’s dim expanse 
Like some bold seér in a trance, 
Seeing all his own mischance— 
With a glassy countenance 
Did she look to Camelot. 
And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain, and down she lay; 
The broad stream bore her far away, 


The Lady of Shalott. 


Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right— 
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The leaves upon her falling light— 
Thro’ the noises of the night 
She floated down to Camelot; 
And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among, 
They heard her singing her last song, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 
Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 
Till her blood was frozen slowly, 
And her eyes were darken’d wholly, 
Turn’d to tower’d Camelot. 
For ere she reach’d upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side, 
Singing in her song she died, 

The Lady of Shalott. 


Under tower and balcony, 
By garden-wall and gallery, 
A gleaming shape she floated by, 
Dead-pale between the houses high, 
Silent into Camelot. 
Out upon the wharfs they came, 
Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 
And round the prow they read her name, 


The Lady of Shalott. 


Who is this? and what is here? © 

And in the lighted palace near 

Died the sound of royal cheer; 

And they cross’d themselves for fear, 
All the knights at Camelot: 
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But Lancelot mused a little space; 
He said, ‘She has a lovely face; 
God in his mercy lend her grace, 


The Lady of Shalott.’ 


THE EAGLE 


He clasps the crag with crooked hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure world, he stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 


And like a thunderbolt he falls. 


THE REVENGE 


At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay, 
And a pinnace, like a flutter’d bird, came flying from 
far away: 
“Spanish ships of war at sea! we have sighted fifty- 
three!’ 
Then sware Lord Thomas Howard: ‘ Fore God I am 
no coward; 
But I cannot meet them here, for my ships are out of 
gear, 
And the half my men are sick. I must fly, but 
follow quick. 
We are six ships of the line; can we fight with fifty- 
three?’ 


Then spake Sir Richard Grenville: ‘I know you are 
no coward; 
You fly them for 2 moment to fight with them 
again. 
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But P’ve ninety men and more that are lying sick 
ashore. 

I should count myself the coward if I left them, my 
Lord Howard, 

To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of 


Spain.’ 

So Lord Howard past away with five ships of war 
that day, 

Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer 
heaven; 


But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick men from 
the land 

Very carefully and slow, 

Men of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ballast down below; 

For we brought them all aboard, 

And they blest him in their pain, that they were 
not left to Spain, 

To the thumb-screw and the stake, for the glory 
of the Lord. 


He had only a hundred seamen to work the ship and 
to fight, 

And he sailed away from Flores till the Spaniard 
came in sight, 

With his huge sea-castles heaving upon the weather 
bow. 

‘Shall we fight or shall we fly? 

Good Sir Richard, tell us now, 

For to fight is but to die! 

There'll be little of us left by the time this sun be 
sete 
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men. 

Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the children of the 
devil, 

For I never turn’d my back upon Don or devil yet.’ 


Sir Richard spoke and he laugh’d, and we roar’d a 
hurrah, and so 

The little Revenge ran on sheer into the heart of the 
foe, 

With her hundred fighters on deck, and her ninety 
sick below; 

For half of their fleet to the right and half to the 
left were seen, 

And the little Revenge ran on thro’ the long sea- 
lane between. 


Thousands of their soldiers look’d down from their 
decks and laugh’d, 

Thousands of their seamen made mock at the mad 
little craft 

Running on and on, till delay’d 

By their mountain-like San Philip that, ef fifteen 
hundred tons, 

And up-shadowing high above us with her yawning 
tiers of guns, 

Took the breath from our sails, and we stay’d. 


And while now the great San Philip hung above us 
like a cloud 

Whence the thunderbolt will fall 

Long and loud, 

Four galleons drew away 
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From the Spanish fleet that day, 

And two upon the larboard and two upon the star- 
board lay, 

And the battle-thunder broke from them all. 


But anon the great San Philip, she bethought herself 
and went, 

Having that within her womb that had left her ill 
content; 

And the rest they came aboard us, and they fought 
us hand to hand, 

For a dozen times they came with their pikes and 
musqueteers, 

And a dozen times we shook ’em off as a dog that 
shakes his ears 

When he leaps from the water to the land. 


And the sun went down, and the stars came out far 
over the summer sea, 

“But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and 
the fifty-three. 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high- 
built galleons came, 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle- 
thunder and flame; 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back 
with her dead and her shame. 

For some were sunk and many were shatter’d, and 
so could fight us no more— 

God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the 
world before? 


For he said, ‘Fight on! fight on!’ 
Tho’ his vessel was all but a wreck; 
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And it chanced that, when half of the short summer 
night was gone, 

With a grisly wound to be drest he had left the deck, 

But a bullet struck him that was dressing it suddenly 
dead, 

And himself he was wounded again in the side and 
the head, 

And he said, ‘Fight on! fight on!’ 


And the night went down, and the sun smiled out 
far over the summer sea, 

And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay round us 
all in a ring; 

But they dared not touch us again, for they fear’d 
that we still could sting, 

So they watch’d what the end would be. 

And we had not fought them in vain, 

But in perilous plight were we, 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain, 

And half of the rest of us maim’d for life 

In the crash of the cannonades and the desperate 
strife; 

And the sick men down in the hold were most of 
them stark and cold, 

And the pikes were all broken or bent, and the 
powder was all of it spent; 

And the masts and the rigging were lying over the 
side; 

But Sir Richard cried in his English pride: 

“We have fought such a fight for a day and a night 

As may never be fought again! 

We have won great glory, my men! 

And a day less or more 
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At sea or ashore, 

We die—does it matter when? 

Sink me the ship, Master Gunner—sink her, split her 
in twain! 

Fall into the hands of God, not into the hands of 
Spain!’ 

And the gunner said, ‘Ay, ay,’ but the seamen made 
reply: 

“We have children, we have wives, 

And the Lord hath spared our lives. 

We will make the Spaniard promise, if we yield, to 
let us go; 

We shall live to fight again and to strike another 
blow.’ 

And the lion there lay dying, and they yielded to 
the foe. 


And the stately Spanish men to their flagship bore 
him then, 

Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir Richard 
caught at last, 

And they praised him to his face with their courtly 
foreign grace; 

But he rose upon their decks, and he cried: 

‘I have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant 
man and true; 

I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do. 

With a joyful spirit I Sir Richard Grenville die!’ 

And he fell upon their decks, and he died. 

And they stared at the dead that had been so valiant 
and true, 

And had holden the power and glory of Spain so 
cheap 
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few; 

Was he devil or man? He was devil for aught they 
knew, 

But they sank his body with honor down into the 
deep, 

And they mann’d the Revenge with a swarthier alien 
crew, 

And away she sail’d with her loss and long’d for her 
own; 

When a wind from the lands they had ruin’d awoke 
from sleep, 

And the water began to heave and the weather to 
moan, 

And or ever that evening ended a great gale blew, 

And a wave like the wave that is raised by an earth- 
quake grew, 

Till it smote on their hulls and their sails and their 
masts and their flags, 

And the whole sea plunged and fell on the shot- 
shatter’d navy of Spain, 

And the little Revenge herself went down by the 
island crags 

To be lost evermore in the main. 


LOCKSLEY HALL 


Comrapes, leave me here a little, while as yet ’t is 
early morn; 

Leave me here, and when you want me, sound upon 
the bugle-horn. 
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”T is the place, and all around it, as of old, the cur- 
lews call, 

Dreary gleams about the moorland flying over 
Locksley Hall; 


Locksley Hall, that in the distance overlooks the 
sandy tracts, 
And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts. 


Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I went 
to rest, 
Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the west. 


Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro’ the 
mellow shade, 

Glitter like a swarm of fireflies tangled in a silver 
braid. 


Here about the beach I wander’d, nourishing a youth 
sublime 

With the fairy tales of science, and the long result 
of time; 


When the centuries behind me like a fruitful land 
reposed; ; 

When I clung to all the present for the promise that 
it closed; 7 

When I dipt into the future far as human eye could 


see, 
Saw the vision of the world and all the wonder that 


would be.— 
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In the spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin’s 
breast; 

In the spring the wanton lapwing gets himself 
another crest; 


In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnish’d 
dove; 

In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love. 


Then her cheek was pale and thinner than shoeld 
be for one so young, 

And her eyes on all my motions with a mute 
observance hung. 


And I said, ‘My cousin Amy, speak, and speak the 
truth to me, 

Trust me, cousin, all the current of my being sets 
to thee.’ 


On her pallid cheek and forehead came a color and 
a light, 

As I have seen the rosy red flushing in the northern 
night. 


And she turn’d—her bosom shaken with a sudden 
storm of sighs— 

All the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of hazel 
eyes— 


Saying, ‘I have hid my feelings, fearing they should 
do me wrong;’ 

Saying, “Dost thou love me, cousin?’ weeping, ‘I 
have loved thee long.’ 
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Love took up the glass of Time, and turn’d it in his 
glowing hands; 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden 
sands. 


Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the 
chords with might; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, past in 
music out of sight. 


Many a morning on the moorland did we hear the 

fi. Copses_ ring, 

And her whisper throng’d my pulses with the fulness 
of the spring. 


Many an evening by the waters did we watch the 
stately ships, 
And our spirits rush’d together at the touching of 


the lips. 
O my cousin, shallow-hearted! O my Amy, mine 
. no more! 
O the dreary, dreary moorland! O the barren, barren 
shore! 


Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs 


have sung, 
Puppet to a father’s threat, and servile to a shrewish 


tongue! 


Is it well to wish thee happy?—having known me— 
to decline 
On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart 


than mine! 
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Yet it shall be; thou shalt lower to his level day by 
day, 

‘What is fine within thee growing coarse to sympa- 
thize with clay. 


As the husband is, the wife is; thou art mated with 
a clown, 

And the grossness of his nature will have weight 
to drag thee down. 


He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent 
its novel force, 

Something better than his dog, a little dearer than 
his horse. 


‘What is this? his eyes are heavy; think not they are 
glazed with wine. 

‘Go to him, it is thy duty; kiss him, take his hand 
in thine. 


It may be my lord is weary, that his brain is over- 
wrought; 

Soothe him with thy finer fancies, touch him with 
thy lighter thought. 


He will answer to the purpose, easy things to under- 
stand— 

Better thou wert dead before me, tho’ I slew thee 
with my hand! 


Better thou and I were lying, hidden from the heart’s 
disgrace, 

Roll’d in one another’s arms, and silent in a last 
embrace. 
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Cursed be the social wants that sin against the 
strength of youth! 

Cursed be the social lies that warp us from the living 
truth! 


Cursed be the sickly forms that err from honest 
Nature’s rule! 

Cursed be the gold that gilds the straiten’d forehead 
of the fool! 


Well—’t is well that I should bluster!—Hadst thou 
lest unworthy proved— 

Would to God—for I had loved thee more than ever 
wife was loved. 


Am I mad, that I should cherish that which bears 
but bitter fruit? 

I will pluck it from my bosom, tho’ my heart be 
at the root. 


Never, tho’ my mortal summers to such length of 
years should come 

As the many-winter’d crow that leads the clanging 
rookery home. 


Where is comfort? in division of the records of the 
mind? 

Can I part her from herself, and love her, as I knew 
her, kind? 


I remember one that perish’d; sweetly did she speak 


and move; 
Such a one do I remember, whom to look at was to: 


love. 
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Can I think of her as dead, and love her for the love 
she bore? 

No—she never loved me truly; love is love for ever- 
more. 


Comfort? comfort scorn’d of devils! this is truth the 
poet sings, 

That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering 
happier things. 


Drug thy memories, lest thou learn it, lest thy heart 
be put to proof, 

In the dead unhappy night, and when the rain is on 
the roof. 


Like a dog, he hunts in dreams, and thou art staring 
at the wall, 

Where the dying night-lamp flickers, and the 
shadows rise and fall. 


Then a hand shall pass before thee, pointing to his 
drunken sleep, 

To thy widow’d marriage-pillows, to the tears that 
thou wilt weep. 


Thou shalt hear the ‘Never, never,’ whisper’d by the 
phantom years, 

And a song from out the distance in the ringing of 
thine ears; 


And an eye shall vex thee, looking ancient kindness 
on thy pain. 

Turn thee, turn thee on thy pillow; get thee to thy 
rest again. 
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Nay, but Nature brings thee solace; for a tender 
voice will cry. 

°T is a purer life than thine, a lip to drain thy trouble 
dry. 


Baby lips will laugh me down; my latest rival brings 
thee rest. 

Baby fingers, waxen touches, press me from the 
mother’s breast. 


O, the child too clothes the father with a dearness 
not his due. 

Half is thine and half is his; it will be worthy of the 
two. 


O, I see thee old and formal, fitted to thy petty 
part, 

With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a 
daughter’s heart. 


‘They were dangerous guides the feelings—she her- 
self was not exempt— 


Truly, she herself had suffer’d’—Perish in thy self- 
contempt! 


Overlive it—lower yet—be happy! wherefore should 


I care? 
I myself must mix with action, lest I wither by 


despair. X 


What is that which I should turn to, lighting upon 
days like these? 
Every door is barr’d with gold, and opens but to 
golden keys. 
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Every gate is throng’d with suitors, all the markets 
overtlow. 

I have but an angry fancy; what is that which I 
should do? 


I had been content to perish, falling on the foeman’s 
ground, 

When the ranks are roll’d in vapor, and the winds 
are laid with sound. 


But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that 
Honor feels, 

And the nations do but murmur, snarling at each 
other’s heels. 


Can I but relive in sadness? I will turn that earlier 
page. 

Hide me from my deep emotion, O thou wondrous 
Mother-Age! 


Make me feel the wild pulsation that I felt before 
the strife, 

When I heard my days before me, and the tumult 
of my life; 


Yearning for the large excitement that the coming 
years would yield, 

Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his 
father’s field, 


And at night along the dusky highway near and 
nearer drawn, 

Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a 
dreary dawn; 
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And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before 
him then, 

Underneath the light he looks at, in among the 
throngs of men; 


Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping 
something new; 

That which they have done but earnest of the things 
that they shall do. 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could 
see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder 
that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of 
magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with 
costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d 
a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central 


blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind 
rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ 
the thunder-storm; 


Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle- 
flags were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 


world. 
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There the common sense of most shall hold a fret- 
ful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal 
law. 


So I triumph’d ere my passion sweeping thro’ me left 
me dry, 

Left me with the palsied heart, and left me with 
the jaundiced eye; 


Eye, to which all order festers, all things here are 
out of joint. 

Science moves, but slowly, slowly, creeping on from 
point to point; 


Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion, creeping 
nigher, 

Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly- 
dying fire. 


Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing pur- 
pose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the 
process of the suns. 


What is that to him that reaps not harvest of his 
youthful joys, 

Tho’ the deep heart of existence beat for ever like 
a boy’s? 


Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I linger 
on the shore, 

And the individual withers, and the world is more 
and more. 
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Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and he bears 
a laden breast, 

Full of sad experience, moving toward the stillness 
of his rest. 


Hark, my merry comrades call me, sounding on the 
bugle-horn, 

They to whom my foolish passion were a target for 
their scorn. 


Shall it not be scorn to me to harp on such a 
moulder’d string? 

I am shamed thro’ all my nature to have loved so 
slight a thing. 


Weakness to be wroth with weakness! woman’s 
pleasure, woman’s pain— 

Nature made them blinder motions bounded in a 
shallower brain. 


Woman is the lesser man, and all thy passions, 
match’d with mine, 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto 


wine— 


Here at least, where nature sickens, nothing. Ah, 
for some retreat 

Deep in yonder shining Orient, where my life began 
to beat, 


. 


Where in wild Mahratta-battle fell my father evil- 
starr’d;— 
I was left a trampled orphan, and a selfish uncle’s 
ward. 
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Or to burst all links of habit—there to wander far 
away, . 

On from island unto island at the gateways of the 
day. 


Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and 
happy skies, 

Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots 
of Paradise. 


Never comes the trader, never floats an European 
flag, 

Slides the bird o’er lustrous woodland, swings the 
trailer from the crag; 


Droops the heavy-blossom’d bower, hangs the heavy- 
fruited tree— 

Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple spheres 
of sea. 


There methinks would be enjoyment more than in 
this march of mind, 

In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts 
that shake mankind. 


There the passions cramp’d no longer shall have scope 
and breathing space; 

I will take some savage woman, she shall rear my 
dusky race. 


Iron-jointed, supple-sinew’d, they shall dive, and 
they shall run, 

Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl their 
lances in the sun; 
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Whistle back the parrot’s call, and leap the rainbows 
of the brooks, 

Not with blinded eyesight poring over miserable 
books— 


Fool, again the dream, the fancy! but I know my 
words are wild, 

But I count the gray barbarian lower than the Chris- 
tian child. 


I, to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our 
glorious gains, 

Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with 
lower pains! 


Mated with a squalid savage—what to me were sun 
or clime? 

I the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of 
time— 


I that rather held it better men should perish one 
by one, 

Than that earth should stand at gaze like Joshua’s 
moon in Ajalon! 


Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward 
let us range, 

Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing 
grooves of change. * 


Thro’ the shadow of the globe we sweep into the 
younger day; 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 
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Mother-Age,—for mine I knew not,—help me as 
when life begun; 
Rift the hills, and roll the waters, flash the light- 


nings, weigh the sun. 


O, I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath not 
set. 
Ancient founts of inspiration well thro’ all my fancy 


yet. 


Howsoever these things be, a long farewell to 
Locksley Hall! 

Now for me the woods may wither, now for me 
the roof-tree fall. 


Comes a vapor from the margin, blackening over 
heath and holt, 

Cramming all the blast before it, in its breast a 
thunderbolt. 


Let it fall on Locksley Hall, with rain or hail, or fire 
or snow; 
For the mighty wind arises, roaring seaward, and I 


go. 


MORTE D’ARTHUR 


So all day long the noise of battle roll’d 

Among the mountains by the winter sea, 

Until King Arthur’s table, man by man, 

Had fallen in Lyonness about their lord, 

King Arthur; then, because his wound was deep, 
The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

Sir Bedivere, the last of all his knights, 
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And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 

On one side lay the ocean, and on one 

Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 
Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 

“The sequel of to-day unsolders all 

The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 

Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 

They sleep—the men I loved. I think that we 

Shall never more, at any future time, 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 

Walking about the gardens and the halls 

Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 

I perish by this people which I made,— 

Tho’ Merlin sware that I should come again 

To rule once more—but let what will be be, 

_ I am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 

' That without help I cannot last till morn. 

Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 

Which was my pride; for thou rememberest how 

In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 

Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

Holding the sword—-and how I row’d across 

And took it, and have worn it, like a king; 

And, wheresoever I am sung or told 

In aftertime, this also shall be known. 

But now delay not; take Excalibur, 

And fling him far into the middle mere; 

Watch what thou seest, and lightly bring me word.’ 
To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere: 

‘It is not meet, Sir King, to leave thee thus, 
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Aidless, alone, and smitten thro’ the helm. 

A little thing may harm a wounded man. 

Yet I thy hest will all perform at full, 

Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word.’ 

So saying, from the ruin’d shrine he stept 
And in the moon athwart the place of tombs, 
Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 
Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping down 
By zigzag paths and juts of pointed rock, 

Came on the shining levels of the lake. 

There drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 
And o’er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt; 
For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work 
Of subtlest jewelry. He gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled, as he stood, 
This way and that dividing the swift mind, 

In act to throw; but at the last it seem’d 
Better to leave Excalibur conceal’d 

There in the many-knotted water-flags, 
That whistled stiff and dry about the marge. 
So strode he back slow to the wounded king. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 
“Hast thou perform’d my mission which I gave? 
What is it thou hast seen, or what hast heard?’ 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 

‘I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag.’ 

To whom replied King Arthur, faint and pale: 

‘Thou hast betray’d thy nature and thy name, 
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Not rendering true answer, as beseem’d 

Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight; 

For surer sign had follow’d, either hand, 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 

This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 

Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 

As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 

I bade thee, watch, and lightly bring me word.’ 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere, 
Counting the dewy pebbles, fix’d in thought; 
But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 
How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cried aloud: 

‘And if indeed I cast the brand away, 
Surely a precious thing, one worthy note, 
Should thus be lost forever from the earth, 
Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 
What good should follow this, if this were done? 
What harm, undone? deep harm to disobey, 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 

Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 
An act unprofitable, against himself? 

The king is sick, and knows not what he does. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 

Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 

And rumors of a doubt? but were this kept, 
Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings, 
Some one might show it at a joust of arms, 
Saying, “King Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, 
Wrought by the lonely maiden of the lake; 
Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills.” 
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So might some old man speak in the aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence; 
But now much honor and much fame were lost. 
So spake he, clouded with his own conceit, 
And hid Excalibur the second time, 
And so strode back slow to the wounded king. 
Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily: 
‘What is it thou hast seen, or what hast heard?’ 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
‘I heard the water lapping on the crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds.’ 
To whom replied King Arthur, much in wrath: 
‘Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 
Unknightly, traitor-hearted! Woe is me! 
Authority forgets a dying king, 
Laid widow’d of the power in his eye 
That bow’d the will. I see thee what thou art, 
For thou, the latest-left of all my knights, 
In whom should meet the offices of all, 
Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt; 
Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 
Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice, 
And the third time may prosper, get thee hence; 
But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 
I will arise and slay thee with my hands.’ 
Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran, 
And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch’d the sword, 
And strongly wheel’d and threw it. The great brand 
Made lightnings in the splendor of the moon, 
And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an 
arch, 
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Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 
Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the northern sea. 
So flash’d and fell the brand Excalibur; 
But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Cloth’d in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
And caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 
And lightly went the other to the king. 
Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker breath: 
“Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 
Speak out; what is it thou hast heard, or seen?’ 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
‘Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 
Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 
Not tho’ I live three lives of mortal men, 
So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 
Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling him; 
But when I look’d again, behold an arm, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
That caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere.’ 
And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard: 
“My end draws nigh; ’t is time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 
And bear me to the margin; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and ‘I shall die.’ 
So saying, from the pavement he half rose, 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, 
And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 
Remorsefully regarded thro’ his tears, 
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And would have spoken, but he found not words, 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 
O’er both his shoulders drew the languid hands, 
And rising bore him thro’ the place of tombs. 

But, as he walk’d, King Arthur panted hard, 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sigh’d the king, 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear, ‘Quick, quick! 
I fear it is too late, and I shall die.’ 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walk’d, 
Larger than human on the frozen hills. 

He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 

Before. His own thought drove him like a goad. 
Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves 

And barren chasms, and all to left and right 

The bare black cliff clang’d round him, as he based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels— 
And on a sudden, lo! the level lake, 

_ And the long glories of the winter moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 
Beneath them; and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream—by these 
Three queens with crowns of gold—and from them 

rose 
A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars, 
And, as it were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 
Or hath come, since the making of the world. 
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Then murmur’d Arthur, ‘Place me in the barge,’ 

And to the barge they came. There those three 
queens 
Put forth their hands, and took the king, and wept. 
But she that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest laid his head upon her lap, 
And loosed the shatter’d casque, and chafed his 
hands, 

And call’d him by his name, complaining loud, 
And dropping bitter tears against his brow 
Striped with dark blood; for all his face was white 
And colorless, and like the wither’d moon 
Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east; 
And all his greaves and cuisses dash’d with drops 
Of onset; and the light and lustrous curls— 
That made his forehead like a rising sun 
High from the dais-throne—were parch’d with dust; 
Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 
Mix’d with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 
So like a shatter’d column lay the king; 
Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 
From spur to plume a star of tournament, 
Shot thro’ the lists at Camelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 

Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere: 
‘Ah! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go? 
Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes? 
For now I see the true old times are dead, 
When every morning brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought out a noble knight. 
Such times have been not since the light that led 
The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh. 
But now the whole RouND TABLE is dissolved 
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Which was an image of the mighty world; 

And I, the last, go forth companionless, 

And the days darken round me, and the years, 

Among new men, strange faces, other minds.’ 
And slowly answer’d Arthur from the barge: 

‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me? 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 

May He within himself make pure! but thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by 

prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy 
voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 

With these thou seest—if indeed I go— 

For all my mind is clouded with a doubt— 

To the island-valley of Avilion; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly, but it lies 

Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 

And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea, 

Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.’ 
So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
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Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Rufiles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 

Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 


Here ended Hall, and our last light, that long 
Had wink’d and threaten’d darkness, flared and fells 
At which the parson, sent to sleep with sound, 
And waked with silence, grunted ‘Good!’ but we 
Sat rapt: it was the tone with which he read— 
Perhaps some modern touches here and there 
Redeem’d it from the charge of nothingness— 
Or else we loved the man, and prized his work; 

i know not; but we sitting, as I said, 

The cock crew loud, as at that time of year 
The lusty bird takes every hour for dawn. 
Then Francis, muttering, like a man ill-used, 
‘There now—that’s nothing!’ drew a little back,, 
And drove his heel into the smoulder’d log, 

That sent a blast of sparkles up the flue. 

And so to bed, where yet in sleep I seem’d 

To sail with Arthur under looming shores, 
Point after point; till on to dawn, when dreams 
Begin to feel the truth and stir of day, 

To me, methought, who waited with the crowd, 
There came a bark that, blowing forward, bore 
King Arthur, like a modern gentleman 

Of stateliest port; and all the people cried, 
‘Arthur is come again: he cannot die.’ 


Then those that stood upon the hills behind 
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Repeated—‘Come again, and thrice as fair;’ 
And, further inland, voices echoed —‘Come 
With all good things, and war shall be no more.’ 
At this a hundred bells began to peal, 

That with the sound I woke, and heard indeed 
The clear church-bells ring in the Christmas morn. 


SWEET AND LOW 


Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 

Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 

Over the rolling waters go, 

Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me; 

While my little one, while my pretty one sleeps. 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to the soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon; 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 


THE MAY QUEEN 
You must wake and call me early, call me early, 
mother dear; 
To-morrow “ill be the happiest time of all the glad 
New-year; 
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Of all the glad New-year, mother, the maddest 
merriest day, 

For I ’m to be Queen ©’ the May, mother, I ’m to 
be Queen of the May. 


There’s many a black, black eye, they say, but none 
so bright as mine; 

There’s Margaret and Mary, there’s Kate and Caro- 
line; 

But none so fair as little Alice in all the land they 
say, 

So I ’m to be Queen o’ the May, Mother, I ’m to be 
Queen o’ the May. 


I sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shall never 
wake, 

If you do not call me loud when the day begins 

to break; 

I only wish to live till the snowdrops come again; 

I wish the snow would melt and the sun come out 
on high; 

I long to see a flower so before the day I die. 


The building rook ‘Il caw from the windy tall 
elm-tree, 

And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea, 

And the swallow ’ill come back again with summer 
o’er the wave, ; 

But I shall lie alone, mother, within the mouldering 
grave. 

Upon the chancel-casement, and upon that grave of 
mine, 

In the early early morning the summer sun ’ill shine, 
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Before the red cock crows from the farm upon the 
hill, 

When you are warm-asleep, mother, and all the world 
is still. 


When the flowers come again, mother, beneath the 
waning light 

You “ill never see me more in the long gray fields 
at night; 

When from the dry dark wold the summer airs blow 
cool 

On the oat-grass and the sword-grass, and the bul- 
rush in the pool. 

You ’Il bury me, my mother, just beneath the haw- 
thorn shade, 

And you "Il come sometimes and see me where I am 
lowly laid. 

I shall not forget you, mother, I shall hear you when 
you pass, 

With your feet above my head in the long and 
pleasant grass. 


I have been wild and wayward, but you ’Il forgive 
me now; 

You ’ll kiss me, my own mother, and forgive me ere 
I go; 

Nay, nay, you must not weep, nor let your grief be 
wild; 

You should not fret for me, mother, you have an- 
other child. 

If I can I “ll come again, mother, from out my 
resting-place; 

Tho’ you ’Il not see me, mother, I shall look upon 
your face; 
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_ Tho’ I cannot speak a word, I shall harken what 
you say, 

And be often, often with you when you think I ’m 
far away. 

Good-night, good-night, when I have said good- 
night for evermore, 

And you see me carried out from the threshold of 


the door. 

Don’t let Effie come to see me till my grave be grow- 
ing green. 

She “Il be a better child to you than ever I have 
been. 


She ’Il find my garden-tools upon the granary floor. 

Let her take ’em, they are hers; I shall never garden 
more; 

But tell her, when I ’m gone, to train the rosebush 
that I set 

- About the parlor-window and the box of mignonette. 


Good-night, sweet mother; call me before the day 
is born. 

All night I lie awake, but I fall asleep at morn; 

But I would see the sun rise upon the glad New- 
year, 

So, if you ’re waking, call me, call me early, mother | 
dear. 


LADY VERE, DE VERE 


Lapy Clara Vere de Vere, 
Of me you shall not win renown: 
You thought to break a country heart 
For pastime, ere you went to town. 
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At me you smiled, but unbeguiled 
I saw the snare, and I retired; 
The daughter of a hundred earls, 
You are not one to be desired. 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

I know you proud to bear your name, 
Your pride is yet no mate for mine, 

Too proud to care from whence I came. 
Nor would I break for your sweet sake 

A heart that dotes on truer charms. 
A simple maiden in her flower 

Is worth a hundred coats-of-arms. 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
Some meeker pupil you must find, 
For, were you queen of all that is, 
I could not stoop to such a mind. 
You sought to prove how I could love, 
And my disdain is my reply. 
The lion on your old stone gates 
Is not more cold to you than I. 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
You put strange memories in my head. 
Not thrice your branching limes have blown 
Since I beheld young Laurence dead. 
O, your sweet eyes, your low replies! 
A great enchantress you may be; 
But there was that across his throat 
Which you had hardly cared to see. 
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Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

When thus he met his mother’s view, 
She had the passions of her kind, 

She spake some certain truths of you. 
Indeed I heard one bitter word 

That scarce is fit for you to hear; 
Her manners had not that repose 

Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
There stands a spectre in your hall; 
The guilt of blood is at your door; 

You changed a wholesome heart to gall. 
You held your course without remorse, 
To make him trust his modest worth, 

And, last, you fix’d a vacant stare, 
And slew him with your noble birth. 


Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 
From yon blue heavens above us bent 
The gardener Adam and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 
Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
*T is only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


- 


I know you, Clara Vere de Vere, 

You pine among your halls and towers; 
The languid light of your proud eyes 

Is wearied of the rolling hours. 
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In glowing health, with boundless wealth, 
But sickening of a vague disedse, 

You know so ill to deal with time, 
You needs must play such pranks as these. 


Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, 
If time be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate, 
Nor any poor about your lands? 
O, teach the orphan-boy to read, 
Or teach the orphan-girl to sew; 
Pray Heaven for a human heart, 
And let the foolish yeoman go. 


THE LOTOS-EATERS 


*“CouracE!’ he said, and pointed toward the land, 
‘This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon.’ 
In the afternoon they came unto a land 

In which it seemed always afternoon. 

All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 
Full-faced above the valley stood the moon; 

And, like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 


A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 
And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 

From the inner land; far off, three mountain-tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flush’d; and, dew’d with showery drops, 
Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 
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The charmed sunset linger’d low adown 

In the red West; thro’ mountain clefts the dale 
Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 
Border’d with palm, and many a winding vale 
And meadow, set with slender galingale; 

A land where all things always seem’d the same! 
And round about the keel with faces pale, 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 

The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 


Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 
Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, but whoso did receive of them 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 

Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 

On alien shores; and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave; 
And deep-asleep he seem’d, yet all awake, 

~ And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 


They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore; 

And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Of child, and wife, and slave; but evermore 
Most weary seem’d the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 
Then some one said, ‘We will return no more;’ 
And all at once they sang, ‘Our island home 

Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam.’ 
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THE END OF THE PLAY 


Tue play is done; the curtain drops, 
Slow falling to the prompter’s bell; 
A moment yet the actor stops, 
And looks around, to say farewell. 
It is an irksome word and task; 
And, when he’s laughed and said his say, 
He shows, as he removes the mask, 
A face that’s anything but gay. 


One word, ere yet the evening ends, 
Let’s close it with a parting rhyme, 
And pledge a hand to all young friends 
As fits the merry Christmas time. 
On life’s wide scene you, too, have parts, 
That Fate ere long shall bid you play; 
Good-night! with honest gentle hearts 
A kindly greeting go alway! 


Good-night!—I’d say, the griefs, the joys, 
Just hinted in this mimic page, 
The triumphs and defeats of boys, 
Are but repeated in our age. 
I'd say, your woes were not less keen, 
Your hopes more vain than those of men; 
Your pangs of pleasures of fifteen 
At forty-five played o’er again. 


I'd say, we suffer and we strive, 
Not less nor more as me than boys; 
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With grizzled beards at forty-five, 
As erst at twelve in corduroys. 
And if, in time of sacred youth, 
We learned at home to love and pray, 
Pray Heaven that early Love and Truth 
May never wholly pass away. 


And in the world, as in the school, 
I'd say, how fate may change and shift; 
The prize be sometimes with the fool, 
The race not always to the swift. 
The strong may yield, the good may fall, 
The great man be a vulgar clown, 
The knave be lifted over all, 
The kind cast pitilessly down. 


Who knows the inscrutable design? 
Blessed be He who took and gave! 

Why should your mother, Charles, not mine, 
Be weeping at her darling’s grave? 

We bow to Heaven that willed it so, 
That darkly rules the fate of all, 

That sends the respite or the blow, 
That’s free to give or to recall. 


This crowns his feast with wine and wit: 
Who brought him to this mirth and state? 
His betters, see, below him sit, 
Or hunger hopeless at the gate. 
Who bade the mud from Dives’ wheel 
To spurn the rags of Lazarus? 
Come, brother, in that dust we’ll kneel, 
Confessing Heaven that ruled it thus, 
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So each shall mourn, in life’s advance, 
Dear hopes, dear friends, untimely killed; 
Shall grieve for many a forfeit chance, 
And longing passion unfulfilled. 
Amen! whatever fate be sent, 
Pray God the heart may kindly glow, 
Although the head with cares be bent, 
And whitened with the winter snow. 


Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the Awful Will, 
And bear it with an honest heart, 
Who misses or who wins the prize. 
Go, lose or conquer as you can; 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 


A gentleman, or old or young! 

(Bear kindly with my humble lays) ; 
The sacred chorus first was sung 

Upon the first of Christmas days. 
The shepherds heard it overhead; 

The joyful angels raised it then: 
Glory to Heaven on high, it said, 

And peace on earth to gentlemen, 


My song, save this, is little worth; 
I lay the weary pen aside, 
And wish you health, and love, and mirth, 
As fits the solemn Christmas-tide. 
As fits the holy Christmas birth, 
Be this, good friends, our carol still— 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth, 
To men of gentle will. 
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THE BALLAD OF BOUILLABAISSE 


A sTREET there is in Paris famous, 

For which no rhyme our language yields, 
Rue Neuve des Petits Champs its name is— 
The New Street of the Little Fields. 
And here’s an inn, not rich and splendid, 

But still in comfortable case; 
The which in youth I oft attended, 
To eat a bowl of Bouillabaisse. 


This Bouillabaisse a noble dish is— 
A sort of soup or broth, or brew, 

Or hotchpotch of all sorts of fishes, 
That Greenwich never could outdo; 
Green herbs, red peppers, mussels, saffron, 
Soles, onions, garlic, roach, and dace: 
All these you eat at TERRE’S tavern, 
In that one dish of Bouillabaisse. 


Indeed a rich and savoury stew ’tis; 
And true philosophers, methinks, 
Who love all sorts of natural beauties, 
Should love good victuals and good drinks 
And Cordelier or Benedictine 
Might gladly, sure, his lot embrace, 
Nor find a fast-day too afflicting, 
Which served him up a Bouillabaisse. 


I wonder if the house still there is?— 
Yes, here the lamp is, as before; 

The smiling red-cheeked ecaillere is 
Still opening oysters at the door. 
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Is TERRE still alive and able? 
I recollect his droll grimace: 

He’d come and smile before your table, 
And hope you liked your Bouillabaisse. 


We enter—nothing’s changed or older. 
““How’s Monsieur TERRE, waiter, pray?” 
The waiter stares and shrug his shoulder— 
“Monsieur is dead this many a day.” 
“It is the lot of saint and sinner; 
So honest TERRE’S run his race.” 
“What will Monsieur require for dinner?” 
“Say, do you still cook Bouillabaisse?” 


en 


“Oh, oui, Monsieur,” ’s the waiter’s answer: 
“Quel vin Monsieur desire-t-il?” 

“Tell me a good one.” —“That I can, Sir: 
The Chambertin with yellow seal.” 

“So TERRE’S gone,” I say, and sink in 
My old accustomed corner-place; 

*“He’s done with feasting and with drinking, 
With Burgundy and Bouillabaisse.” 


My old accustomed corner here is, 

The table still is in the nook; 
Ah! vanished many a busy year is 

This well-known chair since last I took. 
When first I saw ye, cari luoghi, 

I’d scarce a beard upon my face, 
And now a grizzled, grim old fogy, 

I sit and wait for Bouillabaisse. 
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Where are you, old companions trusty 
Of early days here met to dine? 
Come, waiter! quick, a flagon crusty— 
I'll pledge them in the good old wine. 
The kind old voices and old faces 
My memory can quick retrace; 
Around the board they take their places, 
And share the wine and Bouillabaisse. 


There’s JACK has made a wondrous marriage; 
There’s laughing TOM is laughing yet; 
There’s brave AUGUSTUS drives his carriage; 
There’s poor old FRED in the Gazette; 
On JAMES’S head the grass is growing: 
Good Lord! the world has wagged apace 
Since here we set the Claret flowing, 


And drank, and ate the Bouillabaisse. 


Ah me! how quick the days are flitting! 
I mind me of a time that’s gone, 
When here Id sit, as now I’m sitting, 
In this same place, but not alone. 
A fair young form was nestled near me, 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 
And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me— 
There’s no one now to share my cup. 
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I drink it as the Fates ordain it. 

Come, fill it, and have done with rhymes— 
Fill up the lonely glass, and drain it 

In memory of dear old times. 
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Welcome the wine whate’er the seal is; 
And sit you down and say your grace 
With thankful heart, whate’er the meal is.— 
Here comes the smoking Bouillabaisse! 


THE MAHOGANY TREE 


CuristTMas is here: 
Winds whistle shrill, 
Icy and chill, 

Little care we: 
Little we fear 
Weather without, 
Sheltered about 

The Mahogany Tree. 


Once on the boughs 
Birds of rare plume 
Sang, in its bloom; 
Night-birds are we: 
Here we carouse, 
Singing like them, 
Perched round the stem 
Of the jolly old tree. 


Here let us sport, 
Boys as we sit; 
Laughter and wit 
Flashing so free. 
Life is but short— 
When we are gone, 
Let them sing on, 
Round the old tree. 
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Evenings we knew, 
Happy as this; 

Faces we miss, 
Pleasant to see. 

Kind hearts and true, 
Gentle and just, 
Peace to your dust! 

We sing round the tree, 


Care, like a dun, 
Lurks at the gate: 
Let the dog wait; 
Happy we'll be! 
Drink, every one; 
Pile up the coals, 
Fill the red bowls, 
Round the old tree! 


Drain we the cup.— 
Friend, art afraid? 
Spirits are laid 

In the Red Sea. 
Mantle it up; 

Empty it yet; 

Let us forget, 
Round the old tree! 


Sorrows begone! 

Life and its ills, 
Duns and their bills, 
Bid we to flee. 

Come with the dawn, 
Blue-devil sprite, 
Leave us to-night, 
Round the old tree. 
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SORROWS OF WERTHER 


WerTHER had a love for Charlotte 
Such as words could never utter; 
Would you know how first he met her? 
She was cutting bread and butter. 


Charlotte was a married lady, 
And a moral man was Werther, 
And, for all the wealth of Indies, 
Would do nothing for to hurt her. 


So he sighed and pined and ogled, 
And his passion boiled and bubbled, 
Till he blew his silly brains out, 
And no more was by it troubled. 


Charlotte, having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter, 
Like a well-conducted person, 
Went on cutting bread and butter. 


THE CANE-BOTTOMED CHAIR 


In tattered old slippers that toast at the bars, 
And a ragged old jacket perfumed with cigars, 
Away from the world and its toils and its cares, 
I’ve a snug little kingdom up four pair of stairs. 


To mount to this realm is a toil, to be sure; 

But the fire there is bright and the air rather pure; 
And the view I behold on a sunshiny day 

Is grand through the chimney-pots over the way. 
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This snug little chamber is crammed in all nooks 

With worthless old knickknacks and silly old books, 

And foolish old odds and foolish old ends, 

Cracked bargains from brokers, cheap keepsakes from 
friends. 


Old armour, prints, pictures, pipes, china (all 
cracked), 

Old rickety tables, and chairs broken-backed; 

A twopenny treasury, wondrous to see;— 

What matter? ’tis pleasant to you, friend, and me. 


No better divan need the Sultan require 

Than the creaking old sofa that basks by the fire; 
And ’tis wonderful, surely, what music you get 
From the rickety, ramshackle, wheezy spinet. 


That praying-rug came from a Turcoman’s camp; 
~ By Tiber once twinkled that brazen old lamp; 

A Mameluke fierce yonder dagger has drawn— 
*Tis a murderous knife to toast muffins upon. 


Long, long through the hours, and the night, and 
the chimes, 

Here we talk of old books, and old friends, and old 
times, 

As we sit in a fog made of rich Latakie 

This chamber is pleasant to you, friend, and me. 


But of all the cheap treasures that garnish my nest, 
There’s one that I love and I cherish the best: 

For the finest of couches that’s padded with hair 

I never would change thee, my cane-bottomed chair. 
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"Tis a bandy-legged, high-shouldered, worm-eaten 
seat, 

With a creaking old back, and twisted old feet; 

But since the fair morning when Fanny sat there, 

I bless thee and love thee, old cane-bottomed chair. 


If chairs have but feeling, in holding such charms, 

A thrill must have passed through your withered old 
arms! 

I looked, and I longed, and I wished in despair— 

I wished myself turned to a cane-bottomed chair. 


It was but a moment she sat in this place, 

She’d a scarf on her neck, and a smile on her face! 

A smile on her face, and a rose in her hair, 

And she sat there, and bloomed in my cane-bottomed 
chair. 


And so I have valued my chair ever since, 
Like the shrine of a saint, or the throne of a prince; 
Saint Fanny, my patroness sweet I declare, 
The queen of my heart and my cane-bottomed chair. 


When the candles burn low, and the company’s gone. 
In the silence of night as I sit here alone— 

I sit here alone, but we yet are a pair— 

My Fanny I see in my cane-bottomed chair. 


She comes from the past and revisits my room; 
She looks as she then did, all beauty and bloom, 
So smiling and tender, so fresh and so fair, 
And yonder she sits in my cane-bottomed chair. 
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THE GARRET 


Wit pensive eyes the little room I view, 
Where, in my youth, I weathered it so long; 
With a wild mistress, a staunch friend or two, 
And a light heart still breaking into song: 
Making a mock of life, and all its cares, 
Rich in the glory of my rising sun, 
Lightly I vaulted up four pair of stairs, 
In the brave days when I was twenty-one. 


Yes, ’tis a garret—let him know’t who will— 
There was my bed—full hard it was and small; 
My table there—and I decipher still 
Half a lame couplet charcoaled on the wall. 
Ye joys, that time hath swept with him away, 
Come to mine eyes, ye dreams of love and fun; 
For you I pawned my watch how many a day, 
In the brave days when I was twenty-one. 


And see my little Jessy, first of all; 
She comes with pouting lips and sparkling eyes: 
Behold, how roguishly she pins her shawl 
Across the narrow casement, curtain-wise; 
Now by the bed her petticoat glides down— 
And when did woman look the worse in none? 
I have heard since who paid for many a gown, 
In the brave days when I was- twenty-one. 


One jolly evening, when my friends and I 
Made happy music with our songs and cheers, 
A shout of triumph mounted up thus high, 
And distant cannon opened on our ears: 
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We rise—we join in the triumphant strain— 
Napoleon conquers—Austerlitz is won— 
Tyrants shall never tread us down again, 
In the brave days when I was twenty-one. 


Let us begone—the place is sad and strange— 
How far, far off, these happy times appear; 
All that I have to live I’d gladly change 
For one such month as I have wasted here— 
To draw long dreams of beauty, love, and power, 
From founts of hope that never will outrun, 
And drink all life’s quintessence in an hour, 
Give me the days when I was twenty-one! 


THE AGE OF WISDOM 


Ho, pretty page, with the dimpled chin, 
That never has known. the barber’s shear, 
All your wish is woman to win, 
This is the way that boys begin,— 
Wait till you come to Forty Year, 


Curly gold locks cover foolish brains, 
Billing and cooing is all your cheer; 
Sighing and singing of midnight strains, 
Under Bonnybell’s window panes,— 

Wait till you come to Forty Year. 


Forty times over let Michaelmas pass, 
Grizzling hair the brain doth clear— 
Then you know a boy is an ass, 
Then you know the worth of a lass, 
Once you have come to Forty Year. 
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Pledge me round, I bid ye declare, 

All good fellows whose beards are grey, 
Did not the fairest of the fair 
Common grow and wearisome ere 

Ever a month was passed away? 


The reddest lips that ever have kissed, 
The brightest eyes that ever have shone, 
May pray and whisper, and we not list, 
Or look away, and never be missed, 
Ere yet ever a month is gone. 


Gillian’s dead, God rest her bier, 
How I loved her twenty years syne! 

Marian’s married, but I sit here 

Alone and merry at Forty Year, 
Dipping my nose in the Gascon wine. 


KING CANUTE 


Kinc CaNnuTEe was weary-hearted; he had reigned 
for years a score, 

Battling, struggling, pushing, fighting, killing much 
and robbing more; 

And he thought upon his actions, walking by the 
wild seashore. 


*Twixt the Chancellor and Bishop walked the King 
with steps sedate, ‘ 

Chamberlains and grooms came after, silversticks and 
goldsticks great, 

Chaplains, aides-de-camp, and pages—all the officers 
of state. 
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Sliding after like his shadow, pausing when he chose 
to pause, 

If a frown his face contracted, straight the courtiers 
dropped their jaws; 

If to laugh the King was minded, out they burst 
in loud hee-haws. 


But that day a something vexed him, that was clear 
to old and young: 

Thrice his Grace had yawned at table, when his 
favourite gleemen sung; 

Once the Queen would have consoled him, but he 
bade her hold her tongue. 


“Something ails my gracious master,” cried the 
Keeper of the Seal. 

“Sure, my lord, it is the lampreys served to dinner, 
or the veal?” 

“Psha!”? exclaimed the angry monarch. “Keeper, 
*tis not that I feel. 


“Tis the heart, and not the dinner, fool, that doth 
my rest impair: 

Can a king be great as I am, prithee, and yet know 
no care? 

Oh, I’m sick, and tired, and weary.”—Some one 
cried, ‘““The King’s armchair!” 


Then towards the lackeys turning, quick my Lord 
the Keeper nodded. 

Straight the King’s great chair was brought him, by 
two footmen able-bodied. 

Languidly he sank into it—it was comfortably 


wadded. 
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“Leading on my fierce companions,” cried he, “over 
storm and brine, 

I have fought and I have conquered! Where was 
glory like to mine?” 

Loudly all the courtiers echoed, “Where is glory like 


to thine?” 


“What avail me all my kingdoms? Weary am I now 
and old; 

Those fair sons I have begotten, long to see me dead 
and cold: 

Would I were, and quiet buried, underneath the silent 
mould! 


“Oh, remorse, the writhing serpent! at my bosom 
tears and bites; 

Horrid, horrid things I look on, though I put out 
all the lights; 

Ghosts of ghastly recollections troop about my bed 
at nights. 


“Cities burning, convents blazing, red with sacri- 
legious fires; 

Mothers weeping, virgins screaming vainly for their 
slaughtered sires.” — 

“Such a tender conscience,’ 
one admires! 


> 


cries the Bishop, “every 


“But for such unpleasant bygones, cease, my gracious 
lord, to search, 

They’re forgotten and forgiven by our Holy Mother 
Church; 

Never, never does she leave her benefactors in the 
lurch. 
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“Took! the land is crowned with minsters, which 
your Grace’s bounty raised; 

Abbeys filled with holy men, where you and Heaven 
are daily praised. 

You, my lord, to think of dying? on my conscience 
I’m amazed!” 


“Nay, I feel,” replied King Canute, “that my end 
is drawing near.” 

“Don’t say so,” exclaimed the courtiers (striving 
each to squeeze a tear). 

“Sure your Grace is strong and lusty, and may live 
this fifty year.” 


“Live these fifty years!” the Bishop roared, with 
actions made to suit. 

“Are you mad, my good Lord Keeper, thus to speak 
of King Canute! 

Men have lived a thousand years, and sure his Ma- 
jesty will do’t. 


**Adam, Enoch, Lamech, Cainan, Mahaleel, Methuse- 
lah, 

Lived nine hundred years apiece, and mayn’t the 
King as well as they?” 

“Fervently,” exclaimed the Keeper, “‘Fervently I trust 
he may.” 


““He to die?” resumed the Bishop. ‘He a mortal like 
to us? 


Death was not for him intended, though communis 
omnibus: 


Keeper, you are irreligious, for to talk and cavil thus. 
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“With his wondrous skill in healing ne’er a doctor 
can compete, 

Loathsome lepers, if he touch them, start up clean 
upon their feet; 

Surely he could raise the dead up, did his Highness 
think it meet. 


“Did not once the Jewish captain stay the sun upon 
the hill, 

And, the while he slew the foemen, bid the silver 

moon stand still? 

So, no doubt, could gracious Canute, if it were his 

sacred will.” 


“Might I stay the sun above us, good Sir Bishop?” 
Canute cried; 

“Could I bid the silver moon to pause upon her 
heavenly ride? 

If the moon obeys my orders, sure I can command 
the tide. 


“Will the advancing waves obey me, Bishop, if I 
make the sign?” 

Said the Bishop, bowing lowly, “Land and sea, my 
lord, are thine.” 

Canute turned towards the ocean—‘Back!”’ he said, 
“thou foaming brine. 


“From the sacred shore I stand on, I command 
thee to retreat; 

Venture not, thou stormy rebel, to approach thy 
master’s seat: 

Ocean, be thou still! I bid thee come not nearer 
to my feet!” 
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But the sullen ocean answered with a louder, deeper 
roar, 

And the rapid waves drew nearer, falling sounding 
on the shore; 

Back the Keeper and the Bishop, back the King and 
courtiers bore. 


And he sternly bade them never more to kneel to 
human clay, 

But alone to praise and worship That which earth 
and seas obey; 

And his golden crown of empire never wore he 
from that day. 

King Canute is dead and gone: Parasites exist alway. 


LITTLE BILLEE 


THERE were three sailors of Bristol city 
Who took a boat and went to sea; 

But first with beef and captain’s biscuits 
And pickled pork they loaded she. 


There was gorging Jack and guzzling Jimmy, 
And the youngest he was little Billee. 

Now when they got as far as the Equator 
They'd nothing left but one split pea. 


Says gorging Jack to guzzling Jimmy, 
“I am extremely hungaree.” 

To gorging Jack says guzzling Jimmy, 
“We've nothing left, us must eat we.” 


Says gorging Jack to guzzling Jimmy, 
“With one another we shouldn’t agree! 
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There’s little Bill, he’s young and tender; 
We're old and tough, so let’s eat he. 


“Oh! Billy, we’re going to kill and eat you, 
So undo the button of your chemie.” 
When Bill received this information 


He used his pocket handkerchie. 


“First let me say my catechism, 

Which my poor mamy taught to me.” 
*“Make haste, make haste,” says guzzling Jimmy, 
While Jack pulled out his snickersnee. 


So Billy went up to the main-top-gallant-mast, 
And down he fell on his bended knee. 

He scarce had come to the twelfth commandment 
When up he jumps. ‘“‘There’s land I see— 


“Jerusalem and Madagascar 

And North and South Amerikee; 

There’s the British flag a-riding at anchor, 
With Admiral Napier, K.C.B.” 


So when they got aboard of the Admiral’s, 
He hanged fat Jack and flogged Jimmee; 
But as for little Bill he made him 

The Captain of a Seventy-three. 


. 
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ERNEST LAWRENCE THAYER 
1863— 


CASEY AT THE BAT 


Ir looked extremely rocky for the Mudville nine 
that day, 

The score stood four to six with but an inning left 
to play. ’ 

And so, when Cooney died at first, and Burrows did 
the same, 

A pallor wreathed the features of the patrons of the 
game. 

A straggling few got up to go, leaving there the rest, 

With that hope which springs eternal within the 
human breast. 

For they thought if only Casey could get a whack 
at that, 

They'd put up even money with Casey at the bat. 

But Flynn preceded Casey, and likewise so did Blake, 

And the former was a pudding and the latter was a 
fake; 

So on that stricken multitude a death-like silence sat, 

For there seemed but little chance of Casey’s getting 
to the bat. 

But Flynn let drive a single to the wonderment of 
all, 

And the much despised Blakey tore the cover off the 
ball, 

And when the dust had lifted and they saw what 
had occurred, 

There was Blakey safe on second, and Flynn 
a-hugging third. 
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Then from the gladdened multitude went up a 
joyous yell, 

It bounded from the mountain top and rattled in 
the dell, 

It struck upon the hillside, and rebounded on the 
flat, 

For Casey, mighty Casey, was advancing to the bat. 

There was ease in Casey’s manner as he stepped into 
his place, 

There was pride in Casey’s bearing and a smile on 
Casey’s face, 

And when responding to the cheers he lightly doffed 
his hat, 

No stranger in the crowd could doubt, ’twas Casey 
at the bat. 

Ten thousand eyes were on him as he rubbed his 
hands with dirt, 

Five thousand tongues applauded as he wiped them on 
his shirt; 

And while the writhing pitcher ground the ball into 
his hip— 

Defiance gleamed from Casey’s eye—a sneer curled 
Casey’s lip. 

And now the leather-covered sphere came hurtling 
through the air, 

And Casey stood a-watching it in haughty grandeur 
there; 

Close by the sturdy batsman the ball unheeded 
sped— 

“That, hain’t my style,” said Caseyies ‘Strike one,” 
the Umpire said. 

From the bleachers black with people there rose a 
sullen roar, 
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Like the beating of the storm waves on a stern and 
distant shore, 

“Kill him! kill the Umpire!” shouted some one from 
the stand— 

And it’s likely they’d have done it had not Casey 
raised his hand. 

With a smile of Christian charity great Casey’s visage 


shone, 

He stilled the rising tumult and he bade the game 
go on; 

He signalled to the pitcher and again the spheroid 
flew, 


But Casey still ignored it and the Umpire said 
“Strike two.” 

“Fraud!” yelled the maddened thousands, and the 

echo answered “Fraud.” 

But one scornful look from Casey and the audience 
was awed; 

They saw his face grow stern and cold, they saw 
his muscles strain, 

And they knew that Casey wouldn’t let that ball go 
by again. 

The sneer is gone from Casey’s lips, his teeth are 
clenched in hate; 

He pounds with cruel violence his bat upon the plate. 

And now the pitcher holds the ball, and now he lets 
it go, 

And now the air is shattered by the force of Casey’s 
blow. 

Oh, somewhere in this favored land the sun is shin- 
ing bright; 

The band is playing somewhere, and somewhere hearts 
are light. 
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And somewhere men are laughing, and somewhere 
children shout; 

But there is no joy in Mudville—mighty Casey has 
struck out. 


THEOCRITUS 
GREECE 
3RD CENTURY B. C. 
THE SEAT UNDER THE TREE 


Here’s the place to seat us, love! 
A perfect arbour! Look above, 
How the delicate sprays, like hair, 
Bend them to the breaths of air! 
Listen, too! It is a rill, 
Telling us its gentle will. 
Who that knows what luxury is, 
Could go by a place like this? 
Translated by Leigh Hunt 


ON THE DEATH OF BION, THE HERDSMAN 
OF LOVE 


Moan with me, moan, ye woods and Dorian waters, 

And weep, ye rivers, the delightful Bion; 

Ye plants, now stand in tears; murmur, ye 
groves; - 

Ye flowers, sigh forth your odours with sad buds; 

Flush deep, ye roses and anemones; 

And more than ever now, oh hyacinth, show 

Your written sorrows:—the sweet singer’s dead. 
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Raise, raise the dirge, Muses of Sicily. 

Ye nightingales, that mourn in the thick leaves, 
Tell the Sicilian streams of Arethuse, 

Bion the shepherd’s dead; and that with him 
Melody’s dead, and gone the Dorian song. 


Raise, raise the dirge, Muses of Sicily. 

Weep on the waters, ye Strymonian swans, 
And utter forth a melancholy song, 

Tender as his whose voice was like your own; 
And say to the Oeagrian girls, and say 

To all the nymphs haunting in Bistony, 
The Doric Orpheus is departed from us. 


Raise, raise the dirge, Muses of Sicily. 

No longer pipes he to the charmed herds, 
No longer sits under the lonely oaks, 

And sings; but to the ears of Pluto now 
Tunes his Lethean verse; and so the hills 

Are voiceless; and the cows that follow still 
Beside the bulls, low and will not be fed. 


Raise, raise the dirge, Muses of Sicily. 

Apollo, Bion, wept thy sudden fate: 

The Satyrs too, and the Priapuses 

Dark-veiled, and for that song of thine the Pans, 
Groaned; and the fountain-nymphs within the woods 
Mourned for thee, melting into tearful waters; 
Echo too mourned among the rocks that she 
Must hush,—and imitate thy lips no longer; 
The trees and flowers put off their loveliness; 
Milk flows not as ’twas used; and in the hive 

The honey moulders,—for there is no need, 

Now that thy honey’s gone, to look for other. 
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Raise, raise the dirge, Muses of Sicily. 

Not so the dolphins mourned by the salt sea, 

Not so the nightingale among the rocks, 

Not so the swallow over the far downs, 

Not so Ceyx called for his Halcyone, 

Not so in the eastern vallies Memnon’s bird 
Screamed o’er his sepulchre for the Morning’s son, 
As all have mourned for the departed Bion. 


Raise, raise the dirge, Muses of Sicily. 

Ye nightingales and swallows every one 

Whom he once charmed and taught to sing at will, 
Plain to each other midst the green tree boughs, 
With other birds o’erhead. Mourn too, ye doves. 


Raise, raise the dirge, Muses of Sicily. 

Who now shall play thy pipe, oh most desired one? 
“Who lay his lip against thy reeds? who dare it? 

For still they breathe of thee and of thy mouth, 
And Echo comes to seek her voices there. 

Pan’s be they; and ev’n he shall fear perhaps 

To sound them, lest he be not first hereafter. 


Raise, raise the dirge, Muses of Sicily. 

And Galatea weeps, who loved to hear thee, 

Sitting beside thee on the calm sea-shore; 

For thou did’st play far better than’ the Cyclops, 
And him the fair one shunned: but thee, but thee, 
She used to look at sweetly from the water. 

But now forgeful of the deep, she sits 

On the Jone sands, and feeds thy herd for thee. 
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Raise, raise the dirge, Muses of Sicily. 

The Muse’s gifts all died with thee, O shepherd, 
Men’s admiration, and sweet women’s kisses. 
The loves about thy sepulchre weep sadly, 
For Venus loved thee, much more than the kiss 
With which of late she kissed Adonis, dying. 
Thou too, O Meles, sweetest-voiced of rivers, 
Thou too hast undergone a second grief; 

For Homer first, that sweet mouth of Calliope, 
Was taken from thee; and they say thou mourned’st 
For thy great son with many-sobbing streams, 
Filling the far-seen ocean with a voice. 

And now, again, thou weepest for a son, 
Melting away in misery. Both of them 

Were favorites of the fountain-nymphs; one drank 
The Pegasean fount, and one his cup 

Filled out of Arethuse; the former sang 

The bright Tyndarid lass, and the great son 

Of Thetis, and Atrides Menelaus; 

But he, the other, not of wars or tears 

Told us, but intermixed the pipe he played 

With sons of herds, and as he sung he fed them; 
And he made pipes, and milked the gentle heifer, 
And taught us how to kiss, and cherished love 
Within his bosom, and was worthy of Venus. 


Raise, raise the dirge, Muses of Sicily. 

Every renowned city and every town 

Mourns for thee, Bion;—Ascra weeps thee more 
Than her own Hesiod; The Beeotian woods 

Ask not for Pindar so; nor patriot Lesbos 

For her Alczus; nor th’ Agean isle 

Her poet; nor does Paros so wish back 
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Archilocus; and Mitylene now, 

Instead of Sappho’s verses, rings with thine. 
All the sweet pastoral poets, who of late 
Carried such happy looks, are sad for thee,— 
Sicelidas the Samian, Lycidas 

With his sweet lip, and frank Theocritus, 
All in their several dialects: and I, 

I too, no stranger to the pastoral song, 
Sing thee a dirge Ausonian, such as thou 
Taughtest thy scholars, honouring us as all 
Heirs of the Dorian Muse. Thou didst bequeath 
Thy store to others, but to me thy song.’ 


Raise, raise the dirge, Muses of Sicily. 

Alas, when mallows in the garden die, 

Green parsley, or the crisp luxuriant dill, 
They live again, and flower another year; 
But we, how great soe’er, or strong, or wise, 
When once we die, sleep in the senseless earth 
A long, an endless, unawakeable sleep. 

Thou too in earth must be laid silently: 

But the nymphs please to let the frog sing on; 
Nor envy I, for what he sings is worthless. 


Raise, raise the dirge, Muses of Sicily. 

There came, O Bion, poison to thy mouth, 
Thou did’st feel poison; how could it approach 
Those lips of thine, and not be turned to sweet! 
Who could be so delightless as to mix it, 

Or bid be mixed, and turn him from thy song! 


Raise, raise the dirge, Muses of Sicily. 
But justice reaches all;—and thus, meanwhile, 
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I weep thy fate. And would I could descend 
Like Orpheus to the shades, or like Ulysses, 

Or Hercules before him; I would go 

To Pluto’s house, and see if you sang there, 
And hark to what you sang. Play to Proserpina 
Something Sicilian, some delightful pastoral, 

For she once played on the Sicilian shores, 

The shores of Etna, and sung Dorian songs. 
And so thou wouldst be honoured; and as Orpheus, 
For his sweet harping, had his love again, 

She would restore thee to our mountains, Bion. 
Oh, had I but the power, I, I would do it. 


Translated by Leigh Hunt 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 
1859—1907 


THE HOUND OF HEAVEN 


I FLED Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the mist of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes, I sped; 
And shot, precipitated, 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasméd fears, 
Erm those strong Feet that followed, followed 
after. 


But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 
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“All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.” 
I pleaded, out law-wise, 
By many a hearted casement, curtained red, 
Trellised with intertwining charities 
(For, though I knew His love Who followéd, 
Yet was I sore adread 
Lest, having Him, I must have naught beside) ; 
But, if one little casement parted wide, 
The gust of His approach would clash it to. 
Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to pursue. 
Across the margent of the world I fled, 
And troubled the gold gateways of the stars, 
Smiting for shelter on their clangéd bars; 
Fretted to dulcet jars 
And silvern chatter the pale ports 0’ the moon. 
I said to dawn: Be sudden; to eve: Be soon— 
With thy young skyey blossoms heap me over 
; From this tremendous Lover! 
- Float thy vagye veil about me, lest He see! 
I tempted all His servitors, but to find 
My own betrayal in their constancy, 
In faith to Him their fickleness to me, 
Their traitorous trueness, and their loyal deceit. 
To all swift things for swiftness did I sue; 
Clung to the whistling mane of every wind. 
But whether they swept, smoothly fleet, 
The long savannahs of the blue; 
Or whether, Thunder-dritven, 
They clanged His chariot ’thwart a heaven 
Plashy with flying lightnings round the spurn o” 
their feet:— 
Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to 
pursue. 
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Still with unhurrying chase, 

And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 

Came on the following Feet, 

And a Voice above their beat— 
‘““Naught shelters thee, who wilt not shelter Me.” 


I sought no more that after which I strayed 
In face of man or maid; 
But still within the little children’s eyes 
Seems something, something that replies, 
They at least are for me, surely for me! 
I turned me to them very wistfully; 
But just as their young eyes grew sudden fair 
With dawning answers there, 
Their angel plucked them from me by the hair. 


Come, then, ye other children, 
Nature’s—share 
With me” (said I) “your delicate fellowship; 
Let me greet you lip to lip, 
Let me twine with you caresses, 
Wantoning 
With our Lady-Mother’s vagrant tresses, 
Banqueting 
With her in her wind-walled palace, 
Underneath her azured dais, 
Quaffing, as your taintless way is, 
From a chalice 
Lucent-weeping out of the dayspring.” 
So it was done: 
I in their delicate fellowship was one— 
Drew the bolt of Nature’s secrecies. 
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I knew all the swift importings 
On the wilful face of skies; 
I knew how the clouds arise, 
Spuméd of the wild sea-snortings; 
All that’s born or dies 
Rose and drooped with; made them shapers 
Of mine own moods, or wailful or divine— 
With them joyed and was bereaven. 
I was heavy with the even, 
When she lit her glimmering tapers 
Round the day’s dead sanctities. 
I laughed in the morning’s eyes. 
I triumphed and I saddened with all weather, 
Heaven and I wept together, 
And its sweet tears were salt with mortal mine; 
Against the red throb of its sunset-heart 
I laid my own to beat, 
: And share commingling heat; 
But not by that, by that, was eased my human 
smart. 
In vain my tears were wet on Heaven’s grey cheek. 
For ah! we know not what each other says, 
These things and I; in sound I speak— 
Their sound is but their stir, they speak by 
silences. 
Nature, poor stepdame, cannot slake by drouth; 
Let her, if she would owe me, 
Drop yon blue bosom-veil of sky, and show me 
The breasts o’ her tenderness: 
Never did any milk of hers once bless 
My thirsting mouth. 
Nigh and nigh draws the chase, 
With unperturbéd pace, 
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Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
And past those noiséd Feet 
A Voice comes yet more fleet— 
“To! naught contents thee, who content’st 
not Me.” 
Naked I wait Thy love’s uplifted stroke! 
My harness piece by piece Thou hast hewn for me, 
And smitten me to my knee; 
I am defenceless utterly. 
I slept, methinks, and woke, 
And, slowly gazing, find me stripped in sleep. 
In the rash lustihead of my young powers, 
I shook the pillaring hours 
And pulled my life upon me; grimed with smears, 
I stand amid the dust o’ the mounded years— 
My mangled youth lies dead beneath the heap. 
My days have crackled and gone up in smoke, 
Have puffed and burst as sun-starts on a stream. 
Yea, faileth now even dream 
The dreamer, and the lute the Jutanist; 
Even the linked fantasies, in whose blossomy twist 
I swung the earth a trinket at my wrist, 
Are yielding; cords of all too weak account 
For earth, with heavy griefs so overplussed. 
Ah! is Thy love indeed 
A weed, albeit an amaranthine weed, 
Suffering no flowers except its own to mount? 
Ah! must— 
Designer infinite!— 
Ah! must Thou char the wood ere Thou canst limn 
with it? 
My freshness spent its wavering shower i’ the dust; 
And now my heart is as a broken fount, 
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Wherein tear-drippings stagnate, spilt down ever 
From the dank thoughts that shiver 
Upon the sighful branches of my mind. 
Such is; what is to be? 
The pulp so bitter, how shall taste the rind? 
I dimly guess what Time in mists confounds; 
Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 
From the hid battlements of Eternity: 
Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 
Round the half-glimpséd turrets slowly wash again; 
But not ere him who summoneth 
I first have seen, enwound 
With glooming robes purpureal, cypress-crowned; 
His name I know, and what his trumpet saith. 
Whether man’s heart or life it be which yields 
Thee harvest, must Thy harvest fields 
Be dunged with rotten death? 


Now of that long pursuit 

Comes on at hand the bruit; 

That Voice is round me like a bursting sea: 
*‘And is thy earth so marred, 
Shattered in shard on shard? 

Lo, all things fly thee, for thou fliest Me! 

Strange, piteous, futile thing, 

Wherefore should any set thee love apart? 

Seeing none but I makes much of naught” (He 
said), 4 

“And human love needs human meriting: 
How hast thou merited— 

Of all man’s clotted clay the dingiest clot? 
Alack, thou knowest not 

How little worthy of any love thou art! 
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Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee, 
Save Me, save only Me? 

All which I took from thee I did but take, 
Not for thy harms, 

But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 

Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home: 
Rise, clasp My hand, and come.” 


Halts by me that footfall: 
Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly? 
*‘Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He Whom thou seekest! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me.” 


JAMES THOMSON 


1834—1882 
FROM “THE CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT” 
* * * * * * 


ANEAR the centre of that northern crest 
Stands out a level upland bleak and bare, 
From which the city east and south and west 
Sinks gently in long waves; and thronéd there 
An Image sits, stupendous, superhuman, 
The bronze colossus of a wingéd Woman, 
Upon a graded granite base foursquare. 


Low-seated she leans forward massively, 
With cheek on clenched left hand, the forearm’s 
might 
Erect, its elbow on her rounded knee: 
Across a clasped book in her lap the right 
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Upholds a pair of compasses; she gazes 
With full set eyes, but wandering in thick mazes 
Of sombre thought beholds no outward sight. 


Words cannot picture her; but all men know 
That solemn sketch the pure sad artist wrought 
Three centuries and threescore years ago, 
With phantasies of his peculiar thought: 
The instruments of carpentry and science 
Scattered about her feet, in strange alliance 
With the keen wolf-hound sleeping undestraught; 


Scales, hour-glass, bell, and magic-square above 
The grave and solid infant perched beside, 
With open winglets that might bear a dove, 
Intent upon its tablets, heavy-eyed; 
Her folded wings as of a mighty eagle, 
But all too impotent to lift the regal 
Robustness of her earth-born strength and pride; 


And with those wings, and that light wreath which 
seems 
To mock her grand head and the knotted frown 
Of forehead charged with baleful thoughts and 
dreams, 
The household bunch of keys, the housewife’s 
. gown 
Voluminous, indented, and yet rigid 
As if a shell of burnished metal frigid, 
The feet thick shod to tread all weakness down; 


The comet hanging o’er the waste dark seas, 
The massy rainbow curved in front of it 
Beyond the village with the masts and trees; 
The snaky imp, dog-headed, from the Pit, 
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Bearing upon its batlike leathern pinions 
Her name unfolded in the sun’s dominions, 


The “MELENCOLIA” that transcends all wit. 


Thus has the artist copied her, and thus 

Surrounded to expound her from sublime, 
Her fate heroic and calamitous; 

Fronting the dreadful mysteries of ‘Time, 
Unvanquished in defeat and desolation, 
Undaunted in the hopeless conflagration 

Of the day setting on her bafiled prime. 


Baffled and beaten back she works on still, 
Weary and sick of soul she works the more, 
Sustained by her indomitable will: 
The hands shall fashion and the brain shall pore, 
And all her sorrow shall be turned to labor, 
Till Death the friend foe piercing with his sabre 
That mighty heart of hearts ends bitter war. 


But as if blacker night could dawn on night, 

With tenfold gloom on moonless night unstarred, 
A sense more tragic than defeat and blight, 

More desperate than strife with hope debarred, 
More fatal than the adamantine Never 
Encompassing her passionate endeavor, 

Dawns glooming in her tenebrous regard. 


The sense that every struggle brings defeat 

Because Fate holds no prize to crown success; 
That all the oracles are dumb or cheat 

Because they have no secret to express; 
That none can pierce the vast black veil uncertain 
Because there is no light beyond the curtain; 

That all is vanity and nothingness. 
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Titanic from her high throne in the north, 
That City’s sombre Patroness and Queen, 

In bronze sublimity she gazes forth 
Over her Capital of teen and threne, 

Over the river and with its isles and bridges, 

The marsh and moorland, to the stern rock ridges, 
Confronting them with a coéval mien. 


The moving moon and stars from east to west 
Circle before her in the sea of air; 
Shadows and gleams glide round her solemn rest. 
Her subjects often gaze up to her there: 
The strong to drink new strength of iron endurance, 
The weak new terrors; all, renewed assurance 
And confirmation of the old despair. 


J. THOMSON 
1700—1748 


RULE, BRITANNIA 


WHueEn Britain first at Heaven’s command 
Arose from out the azure main, 
This was the charter of her land, 
And guardian angels sung the strain: 
Rule, Britannia! Britannia rules the waves! 
Britons never shall be slaves. 


The nations not so blest as thee 
Must in their turn to tyrants fall, 
Whilst thou shalt flourish great and free 
The dread and envy of them all. 


Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 
More dreadful from each foreign strike; 
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As the loud blast that tears the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 


Thee haughty tyrants ne’er shall tame; 
All their attempts to bend thee down 

Will but arouse thy generous flame, 
And work their woe and thy renown. 


To thee belongs the rural reign 
Thy cities shall with commerce shine; 
All thine shall be the subject main, 
And every shore it circles thine! 


The Muses, still with Freedom found, 
Shall to thy happy coast repair; 
Blest Isle, with matchless beauty crown’d 
And manly hearts to guard the fair:— 
Rule, Britannia! Britannia rules the waves! 
Britons never shall be slaves! 


GEORGE WALTER THORNBURY 
1828—1876 


THE THREE TROOPERS 


Into the Devil tavern 
Three booted troopers strode, 

From spur to feather spotted and splashed 
With the mud of a winter road. 

In each of their cups they dropped a crust, 
And stared at the guests with a frown: 

Then drew their swords, and roared for a toast, 
“God send this Crum-well-down!” 
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A blue smoke rose from their pistol locks, 
Their sword blades were still wet: 

There were long red smears on their jerkins of buff, 
As the table they overset. 

Then into their cups they stirred the crusts, 
And cursed old London town: 

Then waved their swords, and drank with a stamp, 
“God send this Crum-well-down!” 


The ’prentice dropped his can of beer, 
The host turned pale as a clout: 
The ruby nose of the toping squire 
Grew white at the wild men’s shout. 
Then into their cups they flung the crusts 
And showed their teeth with a frown: 
They flashed their swords as they gave the toast, 
“God send this Crum-well-down!” 


The gambler dropped his dog’s-eared cards, 
The waiting-women screamed, 

As the light of the fire, like stains of blood, 
On the wild men’s sabres gleamed: 

Then into their cups they splashed the crusts, 
And cursed the fool of a town, 

And leaped on the table, and roared a toast, 
“God send this Crum-well-down!” 


Till on a sudden fire-bells rang, 
And the troopers sprang to horse: 

The eldest muttered between his teeth, 
Hot curses—deep and coarse. 

In their stirrup cups they flung the crusts, 
And cried as they spurred through town, 
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With their keen swords drawn and their pistols 
cocked, 
“God send this Crum-well-down!” 


Away they dashed through Temple Bar, 
Their red cloaks flowing free, 
Their scabbards clashed, each back-piece shone— 
None liked to touch the three. 
The silver cups that held the crusts 
They flung to the startled town, 
Shouting again, with a blaze of swords, 
“God send this Crum-well-down!” 


ALEXEI TOLSTOY 
1817—1875 


IF 


Ir thou lovest, reason scatter: 

If thou threat’nest, make it matter: 
If thou swearest, make it hot; 

If thou hittest, miss him not! 
Dost thou argue, do it boldly; 
Dost thou punish, do it coldly; 

In forgiving, hold not back; 
And in feasting, have no lack! 


Translated by Minnie Jarintzov 


PROBABILITIES 


Au, if Mother Volga could flow back in her courses! 

If, my friends, our lives could start again from their 
sources! 

If in heart of wintry season blooms withered never! 

If our chosen maidens we loved once—once for ever! 
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If we could the bed of ocean raise up and measure! 

And if we could trust, my comrades, all girls we 
treasure! 

If ali wedded women were but youthful and plump, 
sirs! 

And if our small-beer confessed to less of the pump, 
sirs! 

If officials could be straightway kicked to the devil! 

If our pockets rang with silver, ripe for a revel! 

If the winecup always came to cool thirsty lips, sirs! 

If we could afford to do without any tips, sirs! 

If the hungry could with dinner daily be sated! 

And if only Father Tsar could know truth when 
stated! 


THE SHEPHERD TONIE 
COLIN 


Beauty sat bathing by a spring 
Where fairest shades did hide her; 
The winds blew calm, the birds did sing, 
The cool streams ran beside her. 
My wanton thoughts enticed mine eye 
To see what was forbidden: 
But better memory said, fie! 
So vain desire was chidden:— 
Hey nonny nonny O! 
Hey nonny nonny! 


Into a slumber then I fell, 
When fond imagination 

Seemed to see, but could not tell 
Her feature or her fashion. 
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But ev’n as babes in dreams do smile, 
And sometimes fall a-weeping, 
So I awaked, as wise this while 
As when [ fell a-sleeping:— 
Hey nonny nonny O! 
Hey nonny nonny! 


AUGUSTUS MONTAGUE TOPLADY 
ROCK OF AGES 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee! 

Let the water and the blood 

From Thy riven side which flow’d, 
Be of sin the double cure, 

Cleanse me from its guilt and power. 


Not the labours of my hands 
Can fulfil Thy law’s demands; 
Could my zeal no respite know, 
Could my tears for ever flow, 

All for sin could not atone; 
Thou must save, and Thou alone. 


Nothing in my hand I bring; 
Simply to Thy Cross I cling; 
Naked, come to Thee for dress; 
Helpless, look to Thee for grace; 
Foul, I to the Fountain fly; 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die! 


While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyestrings break in death, 
When I soar through tracts unknown, 
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See Thee on Thy Judgment-throne; 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee! 


RIDGELY TORRENCE 
1875— 


THE SON 
SOUTHERN OHIO MARKET TOWN 


I neaRD an old farm-wife, 
Selling some barley, 

Mingle her life with life 
And the name “Charley.” 


Saying: “The crop’s all in, 
We're about through now; 

Long nights will soon begin, 
We're just us two now. 


“Twelve bushel at sixty cents, 
It’s all I carried— 

He sickened making fence; 
He was to be married— 


“Tt feels like frost was near— 
His hair was curly. . 

The spring was late that year, 
But the harvest early.” 
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CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
1877— 


MANHATTAN 


Crry I love—and hate!—how can I sing 

The miracle of your might in such a mood? 
How can I still the anger in my heart, 

To tell of your great beauty? How dispel 

The anguish I have known at your strong hands, 
To whisper of your wonder? O City, how 

Can I forget your loveliness, to sing 

Ev’n for one hour your terror and despair? 

Lo! I am of your children, and all day 
Behind your granite walls, hemmed in by stone, 


I struggle with my brothers, till my heart 


Grows sick with sighing. Like some stricken bird, 
Long since I beat upon my bars, and sought 
Blessed release; but now—lI only wait, 

And dream, and hunger; and I sometimes think 

If one should come to set my spirit free, 


Would I go gladly? 


At dawn the City stirs. Her body aches 

With the mad struggle of the day long dead, 
And days before that ground her on their wheel. 
She has not slept, for through her veins, the streets, 
The tides of life have poured and rushed and beat 
As swiftly as they did at Life’s high noon. 

All through the darkened hours a torrent swept 
Down her innumerable thoroughfares, 

A raging force that could not be subdued, 

And robbed her of her slumber. All night long, 
Shattered with pain, she sought to ease her brow 
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Upon the pillow of darkness—but in vain. 

At length, in that strange hour before the light, 
I think I heard the tired City sigh, 

And heave one breath of utter weariness, 

One frantic gasp that might atone for all 

The sleep so mercilessly lost to her; 

Then, girding all her strength, she rose, and faced 
The immemorial sorrow of the day. 


I saw the tired City fall in the arms of the Night, 
Like a beautiful, weary woman, after the day’s de- 
light. 


And she spake (I heard her whisper when the purple 
dusk came down, 

A mantle from high heaven, to cover the teeming 
town): 


"Mine eyes are heavy with anguish, my bleeding 
heart is oppressed, 

For the burden of Life is on me, and I crave a little 
weEsis 


tA little ease from the sorrow I bore through the 
desperate day, 

A surcease from my struggle and the busy noon’s 
dismay.” 

But the Night with longing sought her, and crushed 
her to his heart, 

And I saw the olden ardor waken and throb and 
start; 
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For the Night was her ancient lover, valiant, yet 
cruel and strong, 

And he craved a waking woman, on whose lips there 
lived a song; 


He gave her wonderful jewels, long strings of glim- 
mering pearls, 

And her eyes that had been tired gleamed now like 
a beautiful girl’s. 


And he clasped on her throat a necklace that flashed 
and shone like fire; 
O proudly rose the City in imperial attire! 


And she sang (she who was weary) for her glorious 
lover’s sake, 

Though under the song I knew that her heart was 
like to break; 

She thrilled with the old-time passion, and laughed 
like a little child; 

When tears came brimming to her eyes, she brushed 
them back—and smiled. 

Ah! this is the spirit of woman that burns in the 
City’s breast— 

She will turn with a laugh to her lover, forgetting 
her longed-for rest; 

She will sing when the King commands her, doing 
his highest will— 

And thus shall it be till the woman-soul and cities 
are hushed and still. 


Spring comes to town like some mad girl, who runs 
With silver feet upon the Avenue, 
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And, like Ophelia, in her tresses twines 
The first young blossoms—purple violets 
And golden daffodils, These are enough— 


These fragile handfuls of miraculous bloom— 
To make the monster City feel the Spring! 
One dash of color on her dun-gray hood, 
One flash of yellow near her pallid face, 

And she and April are the best of friends— 
Benighted town that needs a friend so much! 
How she responds to that first soft caress, 
And draws the hoyden Spring close to her heart, 
And thrills and sings, and for one little time 
Forgets the foolish panic of her sons, 
Forgets her sordid merchandise and trade, 
And lightly trips, while hurdy-gurdies ring— 
A wise old crone upon a holiday! 


No Spring in any wildwood is like this! 
The meadows take young April as they take 
The dawn or sunset; gladly, it is true, 
But without any festival at all. 
Why! Spring’s as common there as if she came 
Each day, each hour! Why make a gala time? 
Just let her in, invite her to sit down, 
And that’s sufficient! 1 

But the Spring in town 
Meets with a royal welcome that a queen 
Might envy all her days. You never knew 
Such preparations for one pretty girl! 
The vendors herald her with lovely names— 
“Lilacs!” and “‘Tulips!”—yes, and “Mignonette!” 
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And “Daffydowndillies!”—who has ever heard 

A prettier word upon the human tongue? 

And in the parks are spread, in proper rows, 
Like Raleigh’s coat, for her light feet to tread, 
Carpets of green and purple, white and pink.— 
Magic designs that flash to sudden life 

When April’s footfall sounds along the street. 


Man’s greatest miracle is accomplished here. 
Steeple and dome he hurls high in the air. 
Until, like dreams in marble and in stone, 
They lift their wonder to a world amazed. 


Behind the poem is the poet’s soul; 

Behind the canvas throbs the artist’s heart; 

Behind all music lie unfathomed tones 

Known only dimly to one Master mind. 

So here, when visions of new beauty rise, 

Behind them float the dreams of cities old 

Fallen now to silence, with the dust of kings. 

Who wrought these granite ghosts, saw more than 
we 

May ever see. He saw pale, tenuous lines 

On some age-mellowed shore where cities rose 

Proudly as Corinth or imperial Rome; 

He saw, through mists of vision, Baghdad leap 

To immaterial being, and he sought 

To snatch one curve from her elusive domes; 

He saw lost Nineveh and Babylon, 

And Tyre, and all the golden dreams of Greece, 

Columns and fanes that cannot be rebuilt, 

Ev’n as Shakespearian lines can never sing 

Again on any poet’s resplendent page. 
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But the vague Source of these most lovely things 
Were his for one high instant; and he caught 
Their spirit and their glory for all time. 

These are the shadows of far nobler walls, 

The wraiths of ancient pomp and glittering days, 
Set here by master minds and master souls, 
Almost as wonderful as mountains are, 
Mysterious as the petals of a flower. 


When, sick of all the sorrow and distress 
That flourished in the City like foul weeds, 
I sought blue rivers and green, opulent meads, 
And leagues of unregarded loneliness 
Whereon no foot of man had seemed to press, 
I did not know how great had been my needs, 
How wise the woodland’s gospels and her creeds, 
How good her faith to one long comfortless. 


- But in the silence came a Voice to-me; 


In every wind it murmured, and I knew 
It would not cease, though far my heart might 
roam. 
lé called me in the sunrise and the dew, 
At noon and twilight, sadly, hungrily, 
The jealous City, whispering always—‘Home!” 


JOHN T. TROWBRIDGE 
1827—1916 


THE VAGABONDS 


WE are two travelers, Roger and I. 
Roger’s my dog:—come here, you scamp! 
Jump for the gentlemen—mind your eye! 
Over the table—look out for the lamp!— 
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The rogue is growing a little old; 

Five years we’ve tramped through wind and 

weather, 

And slept out-doors when nights were cold, 

And ate and drank—and starved together. 
We've learned what comfort is, I tell you! 

A bed on the floor, a bit of rosin, 
A fire to thaw our thumbs (poor fellow! 

The paw he holds up there’s been frozen) , 
Plenty of catgut for my fiddle 

(This out-door business is bad for the strings), 
Then a few nice buckwheats hot from the griddle, 

And Roger and I set up for kings! 


No, thank ye, sir,—I never drink; 
Roger and I are exceedingly moral— 
Aren’t we, Roger?—see him wink!— 
Well, something hot, then—we won’t quarrel. 
He’s thirsty too—see him nod his head? 
What a pity, sir, that dogs can’t talk! 
He understands every word that’s said— 


And he knows good milk from water-and- 
chalk. 


The truth is, sir, now I reflect, 
I’ve been so sadly given to grog, 
I wonder I’ve not lost the respect 
(Here’s to you, sir!) even of my dog. 
But he sticks by through thick and thin; 
And this old coat, with its empty pockets, 
And rags that smell of tobacco and gin, 
He'll follow while he has eyes in his sockets. 
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There isn’t another creature living 
Would do it, and prove, through every disaster, 
So fond, so faithful, and so forgiving 
To such a miserable, thankless master! 
No, sir!—see him wag his tail and grin! 
By George! it makes my old eyes water— 
That is, there’s something in this gin 
That chokes a fellow. But no matter! 


We'll have some music, if you’re willing, 

And Roger (hem! what a plague a cough is, sir!) 
Shall march a little. Start, you villain! 

Stand straight! ’Bout face! Salute your officer! 
Put up that paw! Dress! Take your rifle! 

(Some dogs have arms, you see!) Now hold your 
Cap while the gentlemen give a trifle, 

To aid a poor old patriot soldier! 


March! Halt! Now show how the rebel shakes 
When he stands up to hear his sentence. 

Now tell us how many drams it takes 
To honor a jolly new acquaintance. 

Five yelps—that’s five; he’s mighty knowing! 
The night’s before us, fill the glasses!— 

Quick, sir! I’m ill—my brain is going! 
Some brandy—thank you—there!—it passes! 


Why not reform? That’s easily said, 

But I’ve gone through such wretched treatment, 
Sometimes forgetting the taste of bread, 

And scarce remembering what meat meant, 
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That my poor stomach’s past reform; 

And there are times when, mad with thinking, 
I’d sell out heaven for something warm 

To prop a horrible inward sinking. 


Is there a way to forget to think? 
At your age, sir, home, fortune, friends, 
A dear girl’s love—but I took to drink— 
The same old story; you know how it ends. 
If you could have seen these classic features— 
You needn’t laugh, sir; they were not then 
Such a burning libel on God’s creatures; 
I was one of your handsome men! 


If you had seen her, so fair and young, 
Whose head was happy on this breast! 
If you could have heard the songs I sung 
When the wine went round, you wouldn’t have 
guessed 
That ever I, sir, should be straying 
From door to door, with fiddle and dog 
Ragged and penniless, and playing 
To you to-night for a glass of grog! 


She’s married since—a parson’s wife; 
*Twas better for her that we should part-— 
Better the soberest, prosiest life 
Than a blasted home and a broken heart. 
I have seen her? Once: I was weak and spent 
On the dusty road, a carriage stopped; 
But little she dreamed, as on she went, 
Who kissed the coin that her fingers dropped! 
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You’ve set me talking, sir; I’m sorry; 

It makes me wild to think of the change! 
What do you care for a beggar’s story? 

Is it amusing? you find it strange? 
J had a mother so proud of me! 

*Twas well she died before—Do you know 
If the happy spirits in heaven can see 

The ruin and wretchedness here below? 


Another glass, and strong, to deaden 
This pain; then Roger and I will start. 
- I wonder, has he such a lumpish, leaden, 
Aching thing in place of a heart? 
He is sad sometimes, and would weep if he could, 
No doubt, remembering things that were— 
A virtuous kennel, with plenty of food, 
And himself a sober, respectable cur. 


“I’m better now; that glass was warming. 
You rascal! limber your lazy feet! 
We must be fiddling and performing 
For supper and bed, or starve in the street. 
Not a very gay life to lead, you think? 
But soon we shall go where lodgings are free, 
And the sleepers need neither victuals nor drink— 
The sooner the better for Roger and me! 


DARIUS GREEN AND HIS FLYING-MACHINE 


Ir ever there lived a Yankee lad, 

Wise or otherwise, good or bad, 

Who, seeing the birds fly, didn’t jump 

With flapping arms from stake or stump, 
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Or, spreading the tail 
Of his coat for a sail, 
Take a soaring leap from post or rail, 
And wonder why 
He couldn’t fly, 
And flap and flutter and wish and try— 
If ever you knew a country dunce 
Who didn’t try that as often as once, 
All I can say is, that’s a sign 
He never would do for a hero of mine. 


An aspiring genius was D. Green: 

The son of a farmer, age fourteen; 

His body was long and lank and lean— 

Just right for flying, as will be seen; 

He had two eyes as bright as a bean, 

And a freckled nose that grew between, 

A little awry—for I must mention 

That he had riveted his attention 

Upon his wonderful invention, 

Twisting his tongue as he twisted the strings, 

And working his face as he worked the wings, 

And with every turn of gimlet and screw 

Turning and screwing his mouth round too, 
Till his nose seemed bent 
To catch the scent, 

Around some corner, of new-baked pies, 

And his wrinkled cheeks and his squinting eyes 

Grew puckered into a queer grimace, 

That made him look very droll in the face, 
And also very wise. 


And wise he must have been, to do more 
Than ever a genius did before, 
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Excepting Daedalus of yore 
And his son Icarus, who wore 
Upon their backs 
Those wings of wax 
He had read of in the old almanacs. 
Darius was clearly of the opinion 
That the air is also man’s dominion, 
And that, with paddle or fin or pinion, 
We soon or late shall navigate 
The azure as now we sail the sea. 


The thing looks simple enough to me; 
And if you doubt it, 
Hear how Darius reasoned about it. 
“The birds can fly an’ why can’t J? 
Must we give in,” says he with a grin. 
“That the bluebird an’ phoebe 
Are smarter’n we be? 
Jest fold our hands an’ see the swaller 
An’ blackbird an’ catbird beat us holler? 
Doos the little chatterin’, sassy wren, 
No bigger’n my thumb, know more than men? 
Just show me that! 
Ur prove ’t the bat 
Hez got more brains than’s in my hat. 
An’ V’ll back down, an’ not till then!” 
He argued further: “Nur I can’t see 
What’s th’ use 0’ wings to a bumble-bee, 
Fur to git a livin’ with, more’n to me;— 
Ain’t my business 
Important’s his’n is? 
That Icarus 
Made a perty muss— 
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Him an’ his daddy Dedalus 
They might ’a’ knowed wings made 0” wax 
Wouldn’t stand sun-heat an’ hard whacks. 
T’ll make mine o’ luther, 
Ur suthin’ ur other.” 


And he said to himself, as he _ tinkered 
planned: 
“But I ain’t goin’ to show my hand 
To mummies that never can understand 
The fust idee that’s big an’ grand.” 
So he kept his secret from all the rest, 
Safely buttoned within his vest; 
And in the loft above the shed 
Himself he locks, with thimble and thread 
And wax and hammer and buckles and screws 
And all such things as geniuses use;— 
Two bats for patterns, curious fellows! 
A charcoal-pot and a pair of bellows; 
Some wire, and several old umbrellas; 
A carriage-cover, for tail and wings; 
A piece of harness; and straps and strings; 
And a big strong box, 
In which he locks 
These and a hundred other things. 
His grinning brothers, Reuben and Burke 
And Nathan and Jotham and Solomon, lurk 
Around the corner to see him work— 
Sitting cross-legged, like a Turk, 
Drawing the waxed-end through with a jerk, 
And boring the holes with a comical quirk 
Of his wise old head, and a knowing smirk. 
But vainly they mounted each other’s backs, 
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And poked through knot-holes and pried through 


cracks; 

With wood from the pile and straw from the stacks 
He plugged the knot-holes and caulked the cracks; 
And a dipper of water, which one would think 
He had brought up into the loft to drink 

When he chanced to be dry, 

Stood always nigh, 

For Darius was sly! 
And whenever at work he happened to spy 
At chink or crevice a blinking eye, 
He let the dipper of water fly. 
“Take that! an’ ef ever ye git a peep, 
Guess ye'll ketch a weasel asleep!” 

And he sings as he locks 

His big strong box:— 


**The weasel’s head is small an’ trim, 

An’ he is little an’ long an’ slim, 

An’ quick of motion an’ nimble of limb 
An’ ef you'll be 
Advised by me, 

Keep wide awake when ye’re ketchin’him!” 


So day after day 

He stitched and tinkered and hammered away, 
Till at last ’twas done— 

The greatest invention under the sun! 

*An’ now,” says Darius, “hooray fur some fun!” 
’T was the Fourth of July, 
And the weather was dry, 

And not a cloud was on all the sky, 

Save a few light fleeces, which here and there, 
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Half mist, half air, 
Like foam on the ocean went floating by— 
Just as lovely a morning as ever was seen 
For a nice little trip in a flying-machine. 
Thought cunning Darius: ‘““Now I shan’t go 
Along ’ith the fellers to see the show. 
Ill say I’ve got sich a terrible cough! 
An’ then, when the folks ’ave all gone off, 
I'll hev full swing fur to try the thing, 
An’ practise a little on the wing.” 
*“Ain’t goin’ to see the celebration?” 
Says brother Nate. “No; botheration! 
I’ve got sich a cold—a toothache—I— 
My gracious!—feel’s though I should fly!” 
Said Jotham, “Sho! 
Guess ye better go.” 
But Darius said, ‘““No! 
Shouldn’t wonder *f you might see me, though, 
*Long ’bout noon, ef I git red 
O’ this jumpin’, thumpin’ pain ’n my head.” 
For all the while to himself he said:— 
“T tell ye what! 
T’ll fly a few times around the lot, 
To see how ’t seems, then soon’s I’ve got 
The hang o’ the thing, ez likely’s not, 
Ill astonish the nation, 
An’ all creation, 
By flyin’ over the celebration! 
Over their heads I'll sail like an eagle; 
I'll balance myself on my wings like a sea-gull: 
Tll dance on the chimbley’s: I'll stand on 
steeple; 
Y’'ll flop up to winders an’ scare the people! 
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Pll light on the liberty-pole, an’ crow; 

An’ [ll say to the gawpin’ fools below, 
‘What world’s this ’ere 
That I’ve come near?’ 

Fur Pll make ’em b’lieve I’m a chap f’m the moon; 
An’ Pll try to race ith their ol’ balloon!” 
He crept from his bed; 

And, seeing the others were gone, he said, 

“Tm gittin’ over the cold ’n my head.” 
And away he sped, 

To open the wonderful box in the shed. 


His brothers had walked but a little way, 
When Jotham to Nathan chanced to say, 
“What is the feller up to, hey!” 
“Don’o’—the’s suthin’ ur other to pay, 
Ur he wouldn’t ’a’ stayed tu hum to-day.” 
Says Burke, “His toothache’s all ’n his eye! 
He never ’d missed a Fo’th-o’-July, 
Ef he hedn’t got some machine to try.” 
Then Sol, the little one, spoke; “By darn! 
Le’s hurry back an’ hide ’n the barn, 
An’ pay him fur tellin’ us that yarn!” 
“Agreed!” Through the orchard they creep back 
Along by the fences, behind the stack, 
And one by one, through a hole in the wall, 
In under the dusty barn they crawl, 
Dressed in their Sunday garments all; 
And a very astonishing sight was that, 
When each in his cobwebbed coat and hat 
Came up through the floor like an ancient rat 
And there they hid: 
And Reuben slid 
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The fastenings back, and the door undid. 
“Keep dark!” said he, 
“While I squint an’ see what the’ is to see.” 


As knights of old put on their mail— 
From head to foot an iron suit 
Iron jacket and iron boot, 
Iron breeches, and on the head 
No hat, but an iron pot instead, 
And under the chin the bail, 
(I believe they called the thing a helm,) 
Then sallied forth to overwhelm 
The dragons and pagans that plagued the earth 
So this modern knight 
Prepared for flight, 
Put on his wings and strapped them tight 
Jointed and jaunty, strong and light— 
Buckled them fast to shoulder and hip; 
Ten feet they measured from tip to tip 
And a helm had he, but that he wore, 
Not on his head, like those of yore, 
But more like the helm of a ship. 


““Hush!”” Reuben said, 

““He’s up in the shed! 
He’s opened the winder—I see his head! 
He stretches it out, an’ pokes it about, 
Lookin’ to see *f the coast is clear, 

An’ nobody near;— 
Guess he don’ 0” who’s hid in here! 
He’s riggin’ a spring-board over the sill! 
Stop laffin’, Solomon! Burke, keep still! 
He’s a climbin’ out now—Of all the things! 
What’s he got on? I vum, it’s wings! 
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An’ that ’tother thing? I vum, it’s a tail! 
An’ there he sits like a hawk on a rail! 
Steppin’ careful, he travels the length 
Of his spring-board, and teeters to try its strength. 
Now he stretches his wings, like a monstrous bat; 
Peeks over his shoulder; this way an’ that, 
Fur to see *f the’ ’s any one passin’ by; 
But the’ ’s on’y a caf an’ goslin nigh. 
They turn up at him a wonderin’ eye, 
To see— The dragon! he’s goin’ to fly! 
Away he goes! Jimminy! what a jump! 
Flop—flop—an’ plump 
To the ground with a thump! 
Flutt’rin’ an’ flound’rin’ all ’n a lump!” 


As a demon is hurled by an angel’s spear, 
Heels over head, to his proper sphere— 
Heels over head, and head over heels, 
Dizzily down the abyss he wheels— 
So fell Darius. Upon his crown, 
In the midst of the barn-yard, he came down, 
In a wonderful whirl of tangled strings, 
Broken braces and broken springs, 
Broken tail and broken wings, 
Shooting-stars, and various things; 
Barn-yard litter of straw and chaff, 
And much that wasn’t so sweet by half. 
Away with a bellow fled the calf, 
And what was that? Did the gosling laugh? 
Tis a merry roar from the old barn-door, 
And he hears the voice of Jotham crying, 
“Say, D’rius! how do you like flyin’?” 
Slowly, ruefully, where he lay, 
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Darius just turned and looked that way, 

As he stanched his sorrowful nose with his cuff. 
“Wal, I like flyin’ well enough,” 

He said; “but the’ ain’t such a thunderin’ sight 
©’ fun in ’t when ye come to light.” 


I just have room for the Morat here: 

And this is the moral—Stick to your sphere. 
Or if you insist, as you have the right, 

On spreading your wings for a loftier flight, 
‘The moral is—Take care how you light. 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER 
1885— 


PRAYER 


Gop, though this life is but a wraith, 
Although we know not what we use 

Although we grope with little faith, 
Give me the heart to fight—and lose. 


Ever insurgent let me be, 
Make me more daring than devout: 
From sleek contentment keep me free, 
And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 


Open my eyes to visions girt 

With beauty, and with wonder lit; 
But let me always see the dirt, 

And all that spawn and die in it. 


Open my ears to music: let 
Me thrill with Spring’s first flutes and drums; 
But never let me dare forget 


The bitter ballads of the slums. 
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From compromise and things half-done, 
Keep me, with stern and stubborn pride; 
And when, at last, the fight is won, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied. 


HENRY VAN DYKE 
1852— 


AMERICA FOR ME 


Tis fine to see the Old World and travel up and 
down 

Among the famous palaces and cities of renown, 

To admire the crumbly castles and the statues of the 
kings 

But now I think I’ve had enough of antiquated 
things. 


So it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 

My heart is turning home again and there I long 
to be, 

In the land of youth and freedom, beyond the ocean 
bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full 
of stars. 


Oh, London is a man’s town, there’s power in the 
air; 

And Paris is a woman’s town, with flowers in the 
hair; 

And it’s sweet to dream in Venice, and it’s great to 
study Rome; 

But when it comes to living there is no place like 
home. 
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I like the German fir-woods in green battalions 
drilled; 

I like the gardens of Versailles with flashing foun- 
tains filled; 

But, oh, to take your hand, my dear, and ramble for 
a da 

In the eaeudiy western woodland where Nature has 
her sway! 


I know that Europe’s wonderful, yet something seems 
to lack! 

The Past is too much with her, and the people look- 
ing back. 

But the glory of the Present is to make the Future 
free— 

We love our land for what she is and what she is 
to be. 


Oh, it’s home again, and home again, America for 
me! 

I want a ship that’s westward bound to plough the 
rolling sea, 

To the blessed Land of Room Enough, beyond the 
ocean bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full 
of stars. 
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LOPE DE VEGA 
SPANISH 
1562—1635 


TOMORROW 


Lorp, what am I, that, with unceasing care, 
Thou didst seek after me, that thou didst wait, 
Wet with unhealthy dews, before my gate, 

And pass the gloomy nights of winter there? 

O strange delusion! that I did not greet 
Thy blest approach, and O, to Heaven how lost, 
If my ingratitude’s unkindly frost 

Has chilled the bleeding wounds upon Thy feet. 


How oft my guardian angel gently cried, 
“Soul, from thy casement look, and thou shalt see 
How He persists to knock and wait for thee!” 
And O! how often to that voice of sorrow, 
“Tomorrow we will open,” I replied, 
And when the morrow came, I answered still, ‘’To- 
morrow.” 


Translated by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
PAUL VERLAINE 
18441896 
DANCE THE JIG 
Dance the jig! : 
I loved best her pretty eyes 
Clearer than stars in any skies, 
I loved her eyes for their dear lies. 
Dance the jig! 
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And ah! the ways, the ways she had 
Of driving a poor lover mad: 
It made a man’s heart sad and glad. 


Dance the jig! 


But now I find the old kisses shed 
From her flower-mouth a rarer red 
Now that her heart to mine is dead. 


Dance the jig! 


And I recall, now I recall 
Old days and hours, and ever shall, 
And that is best, and best of all. 


Dance the jig! 
Translated by Arthur Symons 


FANTOCHES 


SCARAMOUCHE waves a threatening hand 
To Pulcinella, and they stand, 
Two shadows, black against the moon. 


The old doctor of Bologna pries 
For simples with impassive eyes, 
And mutters o’er a magic rune. 


The while his daughter, scarce half-dressed, 
Glides slyly ’neath the trees, in quest 
Of her bold pirate lover’s sail; 


Her pirate from the Spanish main, 
Whose passion thrills her in the pain 
Of the loud languorous nightingale. 
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GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 
1884— 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE 


I tay beside you . . . on your lips the while 
Hovered, most strange . . . the mirage of a smile, 
Such as a minstrel lover might have seen 

Upon the visage of some antique queen, 

Flickering like flame, half choked by wind and dust, 
Weary of all things saving song and lust. 


How many days and years and lovers’ lies 

Gave you your knowledge? You are very wise 

And tired, yet insatiate to the last. 

These things I thought, but said not; and there 
passed 

Before my vision in voluptuous quest, 

The pageant of the lovers who possessed 

Your soul and body even as I possess, 

Who marked your passion in its nakedness 

And all your love-sins when your love was new. 


They saw as I your quivering breast, and drew 
Nearer to the consuming flame that burns 
Deep to the marrow of my bone, and turns 
My heart to love even as theirs who knew 
From head to girdle each sweet curve of you, 
Each little way of loving. No caress 

But apes the part of former loves. Ah yes, 
Even thus your hand toyed in the hair of him 
Who came before me. Was he fair of limb 
Or very dark? What matter, with such lures 
You snared the heart of all your paramours. 
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To-night I feel the presence of the others, 
Your lovers were they and are now my brothers 
And I have nothing that has not been theirs, 
No single bloom the tree of passion bears 
They have not plucked. Beloved, can it be? 
Is there no gift that you reserve for me— 

No loving kindness or no subtle sin, 

No secret shrine that none has entered in, 
Whither no mocking memories pursue 

Love’s wistful pilgrim? I am weary too, 
With weariness of all your lovers, and when 

I follow in the ways of other men, 

I know each spot of your sweet body is 

A cross, the tombstone of some perished kiss. 


My arms embrace you, and a silent host 

Of shadows rises—at each side a ghost! 

With all its beauty and its faultless grace 

Your body, dearest, is a haunted place. 

When I did yield to passion’s swift demand, 
One of your lovers touched me with his hand. 
And in the pang of amorous delight 

I hear strange voices calling through the night. 


VILLEGAS 
1596—1669 


IN THE GREEN SPRING 


*Tis sweet, in the green Spring, 

To gaze upon the wakening fields around; 
Birds in the thicket sing, 

Winds whisper, waters prattle from the ground. 
A thousand odors rise, 

Breathed up from blossoms of a thousand dyes. 
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Shadowy, and close, and cool, 

The pine and poplar keep their quiet nook; 
Forever fresh and full, 

Shines, at their feet, the thirst-inviting brook; 
And the soft herbage seems 

Spread for a place of banquets and of dreams. 


Thou, who alone art fair, 
And whom alone I love, art far away. 
Unless thy smile be there, 
It makes me sad to see the earth so gay; 
I care not if the train 
Of leaves, and flowers, and zephyrs go again. 
Translated by William Cullen Bryant 


FRANCOIS VILLON 
FRENCH 
1431—1489 


BALLADE OF OLD-TIME LADIES 


Tell me where, in what land of shade, 
Bides fair Flora of Rome, and where 
Are Thais and Archipiade, 
Cousins-german of beauty rare, 
And Echo, more than mortal fair, 
That, when one calls by river-flow, 
Or marish, answers out of the air? 
But what is become of last year’s snow? 


Where did the learn’d Heloisa vade, 
For whose sake Abelard might not spare 
(Such dole for love on him was laid) 
Manhood to lose and a cowl to wear? 
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And where is the queen who willed whilere 
That Buridan, tied in a sack, should go 

Floating down Seine from the turret-stair? 
But what is become of last year’s snow? 


Blanche, too, the lily-white queen, that made 
Sweet music as if she a siren were; 
Broad-foot Bertha; and Joan the maid, 
The good Lorrainer, the English bare 
Captive to Rouen and burned her there; 
Beatrix, Eremburge, Alys,—lo! 
Where are they, Virgin debonair? 
But what is become of last year’s snow? 


ENvo!I 


Prince, you may question how they fare 
This week, or liefer this year, I trow: 

Still shall the answer this burden bear, 
But what is become of last year’s snow? 


Translated by John Payne 


BALLADE OF OLD-TIME LORDS 


There is Calixtus, third of the name, 
That died in the purple whiles ago, 
Four years since he to the tiar came? 
And the King of Aragon, Alfonso? 
The Duke of Bourbon, sweet of show, 
And the Duke Arthur of Brittaine? 
And Charles the Seventh, the Good? Heigho! 
But where is the doughty Charlemaigne? 
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Likewise the King of Scots, whose shame 

Was the half of his face (or folk say so), 
Vermeil as amethyst held to the flame, 

From chin to forehead all of a glow? 

The King of Cyprus, of friend and foe 
Renowned; and the gentle King of Spain, 

Whose name, God ’ield me, I do not know? 
But where is the doughty Charlemaigne? 


Of many more might I ask the same, 
Who are but dust that the breezes blow; 
But I desist, for none may claim 
To stand against Death, that lays all low. 
Yet one more question before I go: 
Where is Lancelot, King of Behaine? 
And where are his valiant ancestors, trow? 
But where is the doughty Charlemaigne? 


ENVoI 


Where is Du Guesclin, the Breton prow? 
Where Auvergne’s Dauphin and where again 
The late good duke of Alencon? Lo! 
But where is the doughty Charlemaigne? 
Translated by John Payne 


BALLADE OF OLD-TIME LORDS 
NO. 2 
Where are the holy apostles gone, 
Alb-clad and amice-tired and stoled 
With the sacred tippet and that alone, 
Wherewith, when he waxeth overbold, 
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The foul fiend’s throttle they take and hold? 


All must come to the self-same bay; 
Sons and servants, their days are told: 
The wind carries their like away. 


Where is he now that held the throne 
Of Constantine, with the bands of gold? 
And the king of France, o’er all kings known 
For grace and worship that was extolled, 
Who convents and churches manifold 
Built for God’s service? In their day 
What of the honour they had? Behold, 
The wind carries their like away. 


Where are the champions every one, 

The Dauphins, the counsellors young and old? 
The barons of Salins, Dél, Dijon, 

Vienne, Grenoble? They all are cold. 

Or take the folk under their banners enrolled, 
Pursuivants, trumpeters, heralds, (hey! 

How they fed of the fat and the flagon trolled!) 
The wind carries their like away. 


ENVo!I 


Princes to death are all foretold, 
Even as the humblest of their array: 
Whether they sorrow or whether they scold, 
The wind carries their like away. 


Translated by John Payne 
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BALLADE OF WOMEN 


Serve love and ladies day and night, 
Frequenting feasts and revelries; 
Yow’ll get nor profit nor delight, 
But only broken heads and sighs; 
Light loves make asses of the wise, 
As witness Solomon, God wot; 
And Samson thereby lost his eyes. 
Happy is he who knows them not. 


Orpheus, the minstrel fair and wight, 
That fluted in such dulcet guise, 
Did hardly ’scape the deadly bite 
Of Cerberus, in love’s emprize; 
Narcissus did so idolize 
His own fair favour that (poor sot) 
He drowned himself, as none denies. 
Happy is he who knows them not. 


Sardana also, the good knight, 
That conquered Creté, did disguise 
Him as a wench and so bedight, 
Span among maids; and on like wise 
David the king, for palliardize, 
The fear of God awhile forgot 
At sight of white well-shapen thighs. 
Happy is he who knows them not. 


And David’s son, that Ammon hight, 
Deflowered his sister, for with lies, 

Feigning desire for manchets white, 
Incest most foul he did devise; 
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And Herod (history testifies) 
Paid with John Baptist’s head the scot 
For a girl’s dancing deviltries. 
Happy is he who knows them not. 


And even I, poor silly wight, 
Was beaten as linen is that lies 
In washers’ tubs for bats to smite; 
And who gat me this sour surprise 
But Vaucel’s Kate, the cockatrice? 
And Noél, too, his good share got 
Of cuffs at those festivities. 
Happy is he who knows them not. 


And yet before a young man might 
Be brought to leave this merchandise, 
Well might you burn him bolt upright, 
Witch-like that on a besom flies. 
Above all, wenches doth he prize: 
But there’s no trusting them a jot; 
Blonde or brunette, this rhyme applies, 
Happy is he who knows them not. 


Translated by John Payne 


BALLADE OF THE WOMEN OF PARIS 


Though folk deem women young and old 


Of Venice and Genoa well eno’ 


Favoured with speech, both glib and bold, 


To carry messages to and fro; 
Savoyards, Florentines less or more, 


Romans and Lombards though folk renown, 


I, at my peril, I say no; 


There’s no right speech out of Paris town. 
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The Naples women (so we are told) 

Can school all comers in speech and show; 
Prussians and Germans were still extolled 

For pleasant prattle of friend and foe; 

But hail they from Athens or Grand Cairo, 
Castile or Hungary, black or brown, 

Greeks or Egyptians, high or low, 
There’s no right speech out of Paris town. 


Switzers nor Bretons know how to scold, 
Nor Provence nor Gascony women: lo! 

Two fishfags in Paris the bridge that hold 
Would slang them dumb in a minute or so. 
Picardy, England, Lorraine, (heigho! 

Enough of places have I set down?) 
Valenciennes, Calais, wherever you go, 

There’s no right speech out of Paris town. 


ENvol 


Prince, to the Paris ladies, I trow, 
For pleasant parlance I yield the crown. 
They may talk of Italians; but this I know, 
There’s no right speech out of Paris town. 
Translated by John Payne 


BALLADE OF WENCHES 


Peddle indulgences, as you may: 
Cog the dice for your cheating throws: 
Try if counterfeit coin will pay, 
At risk of roasting at last, like those 
That deal in treason. Lie and glose, 
Rob and ravish: what profit it? 
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Who gets the purchase, do you suppose? 
Taverns and wenches, every whit. 


Rhyme, rail, wrestle and cymbals play: 
Flute and fool it in mummers’ shows: 
Along with the strolling players stray 
From town to city, without repose; 
Act mysteries, farces, imbroglios: 
Win money at gleek or a lucky hit 
At the pins: like water, away it flows; 
Taverns and wenches, every whit. 
Turn from your evil courses I pray, 
That smell so foul in a decent nose: 
Earn your bread in some honest way. 
If you have no letters, nor verse nor prose, 
Plough or groom horses, beat hemp or toze, 
Enough shall you have if you think but fit: 
But cast not your wage to each wind that blows; 
Taverns and wenches, every whit. 


ENVOI 
Doublets, pourpoints and silken hose, 
Gowns and linen, woven or knit, 
Ere your wede’s worn, away it goes; 
Taverns and wenches, every whit. 
Translated by John Payne 


BALLADE OF THINGS KNOWN AND 
UNKNOWN 


Fries in the milk I know full well: 

I know men by the clothes they wear: 
I know the walnut by the shell: 

I know the foul sky from the fair: 
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I know the pear-tree by the pear: 
I know the worker from the drone 

And eke the good wheat from the tare: 
I know all save myself alone. 


I know the pourpoint by the fell 
And by his gown I know the frére: 
Master by varlet I can spell: 
Nuns by the veils that hide their hair: 
I know the sharper and his snare 
And fools that fat on cates have grown: 
Wines by the cask I can compare: 
I know all save myself alone. 


I know how horse from mule to tell: 
I know the load that each can bear: 
I know both Beatrice and Bell: 
I know the hazards, odd and pair: 
I know of visions in the air: 
I know the power of Peter’s throne 
And how misled Bohemians were: 
I know all save myself alone. 


ENvol 


Prince, I know all things: fat and spare: 
Rudy and pale, to me are, known: 
And Death that endeth all our care: 
I know all save myself alone. 
Translated by John Payne 
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THE DISPUTE OF THE HEART AND BODY 
OF FRANCOIS VILLON 


Who is this I hear?—Lo, this is I, thine heart, 
That holds on merely now by a slender string. 
Strength fails me, shape and sense are rent apart, 
The blood in me is turned to a bitter thing, 
Seeing thee skulk here like a dog shivering. — 
Yea, and for what?—For that thy sense found 
sweet.— 
What irks it thee?—I feel the sting of it.— 
Leave me at peace-—Why?—Nay now, leave me 
at peace; 
I will repent when I grow ripe in wit.— 
I say no more.—I care not though thou cease.— 


What art thou, trow?—A man worth praise per- 
fay.— 
This is thy thirtieth year of wayfaring.— 
°Tis a mule’s age—Art thou a boy stillP—Nay.— 
Is it hot lust that spurs thee with its sting, 
Grasping thy throat? Know’st thou not any- 
thing?— 
Yea, black and white, when milk is specked with flies, 
I can make out.—No more?—Nay, in no wise. 
Shall I begin again the count of these?— 
Thou art undone.—I will make shift to rise— 
I say no more.—I care not though thou cease.— 


I have the sorrow of it, and thou the smart. 
Wert thou a poor mad fool or weak of wit, 
Then might’st thou plead this pretext with thine 
heart; 
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But if thou know not good from evil a whit, 
Either thy head is hard as stone to hit, 

Or shame, not honour, gives thee most content. 

What canst thou answer to this argument?— 
When I am dead I shall be well at ease— 

God! what good luck!—Thou art over eloquent.— 
I say no more.—I care not though thou cease.— 


Whence is this illa—From sorrow and not from sin. 
When Saturn packed my wallet up for me 
I well believe he put these ills therein.— 
Fool, wilt thou make thy servant lord of thee? 
Hear now the wise king’s counsel; thus saith he; 
All power upon the stars a wise man hath; 
There is no planet that shall do him scathe.— 
Nay, as they made me I grow and I decrease.— 
What say’st thou?—Truly this is all my faith— 
I say no more.—I care not though thou cease.— 


Wouldst thou live still?—God help me that I may!— 

Then thou must—What? turn penitent and pray?— 

Read always—What?—Grave words and good to 
say; 

Leave off the ways of fools, lest they displease.— 
Good; I will do it.—Wilt thou remember?—Yea.— 
Abide not till there come an evil day. 

I say no more.—I care not though thou cease. 


Translated by Algernon Swinburne 
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VIRGIL 
70—19 B.c. 


PASTORAL II 
ARGUMENT 


Dameetas and Menalcas, after some smart strokes of 
country raillery, resolve to try who has the 
most skill at song; and accordingly make their 
neighbor Palemon judge of their performances; 
who, after a full hearing of both parties, de- 
clares himself unfit for the decision of so 
weighty a controversy, and leaves the victory 
undetermined. 


MENALCAS 
Ho, swain! what shepherd owns those ragged sheep? 


DAMCTAS 
fEgon’s they are: he gave them me to keep. 


MENALCAS 


Unhappy sheep of an unhappy swain! 

While he Nezra courts, but courts in vain, 
And fears that I the damsel shall obtain, 

Thou, varlet, dost thy master’s gains devour; 
Thou milk’st his ewes and often twice an hour; 
Of grass and fodder thou defraud’st the dams, 
And of their mother’s dugs the starving lambs. 


DAMCTAS 


Good words, young catamite, at least to men; 
We know who did your business, how, and when: 
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And in what chapel too you play’d your prize, 

And what the gods observ’d with leering eyes,— 

The nymphs were kind and laugh’d: and there 
your safety lies. 


MENALCAS 


Yes, when I cropt the hedges of the leys, 
Cut Micon’s tender vines, and stole the stays! 


DAMGTAS 


Or rather, when, beneath yon ancient oak 

The bow of Daphnis, and the shafts, you broke, 
When the fair boy receiv’d the gift of right; 
And, but for mischief, you had died for spite. 


MENALCAS 


What nonsense would the fool thy master prate, 

When thou, his knave, canst talk at such a rate! 

Did I not see you, rascal, did I not, 

When you lay snug to snap young Damon’s goat? 

His mongrel bark’d: I ran to his relief, 

And cried, ‘There, there he goes! stop, stop the 
thief!” 

Discover’d, and defeated of your prey, 

You skulk’d behind the fence, and sneak’d away. 


DAMCEETAS 


An honest man may freely take his own: 
The goat was mine, by singing fairly won. 
A solemn match was made: he lost the prize. 
Ask Damon, ask, if he the debt denies. 

I think he dares not: if he does, he lies. 
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MENALCAS 


Thou sing with him, thou booby!—Never pipe 
Was so profan’d to touch that blubber’d lip. 
Dunce at the best! in streets but scarce allow’d 
To tickle, on thy straw, the stupid crowd. 


DAMCTAS 


To bring it to the trial, will you dare 

Our pipes, our skill, our voices, to compare? 
My brinded heifer to the stake I lay: 

Two thriving calves she suckles twice a day, 
And twice, besides her beestings, never fail 
To store the dairy with a brimming pail. 
Now back your singing with an equal stake. 


MENALCAS 


That should be seen, if I had one to make. 
You know too well I feed my father’s flock: 
What can I wager from the common stock? 
A stepdame too I have, a cursed she, 

Who rules my hen-peck’d sire, and orders me; 
Both number twice a day the milky dams; 
And once she takes the tale of all the lambs. 
But, since you will be mad, and since you may 
Suspect my courage, if I should my lay, 

The pawn I proffer shall be full as good: 

Two bowls I have, well turn’d of beechen wood: 
Both by divine Alcimedon were made: 

To neither of them yet the lip is laid. 

The lids are iry: grapes in clusters lurk 

Beneath the carving of the curious work. 

Two figures on the sides emboss’d appear— 
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Conon, and, what’s his name, who made the sphere, 
And show’d the seasons of the sliding year, 
Instructed in his trade the lab’ring swain, 

And when to reap, and when to sow the grain. 


DAMCETAS 


And I have two, to match your pair, at home; 

The wood the same; from the same hand they come 
(The kimbo handles seem with bear’s-foot carv’d), 
And never yet to table have been serv’d; 

Where Orpheus on his lyre laments his love, 

With beasts encompass’d and a dancing grove. 

But these, nor all the proffers you can make, 

Are worth the heifer which I set to stake. 


MENALCAS 


No more delays, vain boaster, but begin! 

I prophesy beforehand, I shall win. 
Palemon shall be judge how ill you rhyme, 
I'll teach you how to brag another time. 


DAMETAS 


Rhymer, come on! and do the worst you can. 
I fear not you, nor yet a better man. 

With silence, neighbor, and attention, wait: 
For ’tis a business of a high debate. 


PALEMON 
Sing then: the shade affords a proper place; 
The trees are cloth’d with leaves, the fields with 


grass; 
The blossoms blow; the birds on bushes sing; 
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And nature has accomplish’d all the spring. 
The challenge to Dameetas shall belong: 
Menalcas shall sustain his under-song: 

Each in his turn, your tuneful numbers bring: 
By turns the tuneful Muses love to sing. 


DAMCTAS 


From the great father of the gods above 

My Muse begins; for all is full of Jove; 

To Jove the care of heav’n and earth belongs; 
My flocks he blesses, and he loves my songs. 


MENALCAS 


Me Pheebus loves; for he my Muse inspires; 

And, in her songs, the warmth he gave, requires. 
For him, the god of shepherds and their sheep, 
My blushing hyacinths and my bays I keep. 


DAMCTAS 
My Phyllis me with pelted apples plies: 
Then tripping to the wood the wanton hies, 
And wishes to be seen before she flies. 


MENALCAS 
But fair Amyntas comes unask’d to me, 
And offers love, and sits upon my knee. 
Not Delia to my dogs is known so well as he. 


DAMGTAS 
To the dear mistress of my love-sick mind, 
Her swain a pretty present has design’d: 
I saw two stock-doves billing, and ere long 
Will take the nest; and hers shall be the young. 
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MENALCAS 


Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, 

And stood on tip-toes, reaching from the ground; 
I sent Amyntas all my present store, 

And will, to-morrow, send as many more. 


DAMCGTAS 


The lovely maid lay panting in my arms; 

And all she said and did was full of charms. 
Winds, on your wings to heay’n her accents bear; 
Such words as heav’n alone is fit to hear. 


MENALCAS 


Ah! what avails it me, my love’s delight, 

To call you mine, when absent from my sight? 
I hold the nets, while you pursue the prey; 
And must not share the dangers of the day. 


DAMCETAS 


I keep my birthday: send my Phyllis home: 
At shearing-time, Iolas, you may come. 


MENALCAS 


With Phyllis I am more in grace than you: 
Her sorrow did my parting steps pursue: 
“Adieu, my dear!” she said, “‘a long adieu!” 


- 


| DAMGTAS 
The nightly wolf is baneful to the fold, 
Storms to the wheat, to buds the bitter cold; 
But, from my frowning fair, more ills I find, 
Than from the wolves, and storms, and winter-wind. 
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MENALCAS 
The kids with pleasure browse the bushy plain; 
The showers are grateful to the swelling grain; 
To teeming ewes the sallow’s tender tree; 
But, more than all the world, my love to me. 


DAMCETAS 


Pollio my rural verse vouchsafes to read: 
A heifer, Muses, for your patron breed. 


MENALCAS 


My Pollio writes himself:—a bull he bred, 
With spurning heels, and with a butting head. 


DAMCTAS 
Who Pollio loves, and who his Muse admires, 
Let Pollio’s fortune crown his full desires. 
Let myrrh instead of thorn his fences fill, 
And show’rs of honey from his oaks distil. 


MENALCAS 


Who hates not living Bavius, let him be 

(Dead Mevius!) damn’d to love thy works and 
thee! 

The same ill taste of sense would serve to join 

Dog-foxes in the yoke, and shear the swine. 


DAMEETAS 


Ye boys, who pluck the flow’rs, and spoil the spring, 
Beware the secret snake that shoots a sting. 
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MENALCAS 


Graze not too near the banks, my jolly sheep: 
The ground is false; the running streams are deep: 
See, they have caught the father of the flock, 
Who drives his fleece upon the neighb’ring rock. 


DAMCETAS 


From rivers drive the kids, and sling your hook, 
Anon ll wash them in the shallow brook. 


MENALCAS 


To fold, my flock!—when milk is dried with heat, 
In vain the milkmaid tugs an empty teat. 


DAMCGTAS 


How lank my bulls from plenteous pasture come! 
But love, that drains the herd, destroys the groom. 


MENALCAS 


My flocks are free from love, yet look so thin, 
Their bones are barely covered with their skin. 
What magic has bewitch’d the woolly dams, 
And what ill eyes beheld the tender lambs? 


DAMCTAS 


Say, where the round of heav’n, which all contains, 
To three short ells on earth our sight restrains: 
Tell that, and raise a Phoebus for thy pains. 


MENAL“AS 


Nay, tell me first, in what new region springs 
A flow’r, that bears inscribed the names of kings; 
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And thou shalt gain a present as divine 


As Phoebus’ self; for Phyllis shall be thine. 


PALEMON 
So nice a diff’rence in your singing lies, 
That both have won, or both deserv’d the prize. 
Rest equal happy both; and all who prove 
The bitter sweets, and pleasing pains of love. 
Now dam the ditches, and the floods restrain: 
Their moisture has already drench’d the plain. 


Translated by John Dryden 


THE AANEID 
BOOK I 
ARMS AND THE MAN 


Arms, and the man I sing, who, forc’d by Fate, 
And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate, 

Expell’d and exil’d, left the Trojan shore. 

Long labors, both by sea and land, he bore, 

And in the doubtful war, before he won 

The Latian realm, and built the destin’d town; 

His banish’d gods restor’d to rites divine, 

And settled sure succession in his line, 

From whence the race of Alban fathers come, 

And the long glories of majestic Rome. 


BOOK I 


Wuewn heay’n had overturn’d the Trojan state, 
And Priam’s throne, by too severe a fate; 
When ruin’d Troy became the Grecian’s pray, 
And Ilium’s lofty tow’rs in ashes lay; 

Warn’d by celestial omens, we retreat, 
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To seek in foreign lands a happier seat. 

Near old Antandros, and at Ida’s foot, 

The timber of the sacred groves we cut, 

And build our fleet—uncertain yet to find 

What place the gods for our repose assign’d. 

Friends daily flock; and scarce the kindly spring 

Began to clothe the ground, and birds to sing, 

When old Anchises summon’d all to sea; 

The crew my father and the Fates obey. 

With sighs and tears I leave my native shore, 

And empty fields, where Ilium stood before. 

My sire, my son, our less and greater gods, 

All sail at once, and cleave the briny floods. 
Against our coast appears a spacious land, 

Which once the fierce Lycurgus did command, 

(Thracia the name—the people bold in war— 

Vast are their fields, and tillage is their care) 

A hospitable realm, while Fate was kind, 

With Troy in friendship and religion join’d. 

I land, with luckless omens; then adore 

Their gods, and draw a line along the shore: 

I lay the deep foundations of a wall, 

And Enos, nam’d from me, the city call. 

To Dionzan Venus vows are paid, 

And all the pow’rs that rising labors aid; 

A bull on Jove’s imperial altar laid. 

Not far, a rising hillock stood in’ view: 

Sharp myrtles, on the sides, and cornels grew. 

There, while I went to crop the sylvan scenes, 

And shade our altar with their leafy greens, 

I pull’d a plant—with horror I relate 

A prodigy so strange, and full of fate— 

The rooted fibres rose; and, from the wound, 
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Black bloody drops distill’d upon the ground. 
Mute and amaz’d, my hair with terror stood, 
Fear shrunk my sinews, and congeal’d my blood. 
Man’d once again, another plant I try: 
That other gush’d with the same sanguine die. 
Then, fearing guilt for some offence unknown, 
With pray’rs and vows the Dryads I atone, 
With all the sisters of the woods, and most 
The god of arms, who rules the Thracian coast— 
That they, or he, these omens would avert, 
Release our fears, and better signs impart. 
Clear’d as I thought, and fully fix’d at length 
To learn the cause, I tugg’d with all my strength: 
I bent my knees against the ground: once more 
The violated myrtle ran with gore. 
Scarce dare I tell the sequel: from the womb 
Of wounded earth, and caverns of the tomb, 
A groan, as of a troubled ghost, renew’d 
My fright, and then these dreadful words ensu’d: 
“Why dost thou thus my bury’d body rend? 
O spare the corpse of thy unhappy friend! 
Spare to pollute thy pious hands with blood: 
The tears distil not from the wounded wood; 
But ev’ry drop this living tree contains, 
Is kindred blood, and ran in Trojan veins. 
O! fly from this unhospitable shore, 
Warn’d by my fate, for I am Polydore! 
Here loads of lances, in my blood embru’d, 
Again shoot upward, by my blood renew’d.” 

My faltering tongue and shivering limbs declare 
My horror; and in bristles rose my hair. 
When Troy with Grecian arms was closely pent, 
Old Priam, fearful of the war’s event, 
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This hapless Polydore to Thracia sent: 

Loaded with gold, he sent his darling, far 
From noise and tumults, and destructive war; 
Committed to the faithless tyrant’s care; 
Who, when he saw the pow’r of Troy decline, 
Forsook the weaker, with the strong to join— 
Broke evw’ry bond of nature and of truth, 
And murder’d, for his wealth, the royal youth. 
O sacred hunger of pernicious gold! 

What bands of faith can impious lucre hold? 
Now, when my soul had shaken off her fears, 
I call my father, and the Trojan peers— 
Relate the prodigies of heav’n—require 

What he commands, and their advice desire. 
All vote to leave that execrable shore, 
Polluted with the blood of Polydore; 

But, ere we sail, his fun’ral rites prepare, 
Then, to his ghost, a tomb and altars rear. 

In mournful pomp the matrons walk the round, 
With baleful cypress, and blue fillets bound, 
With eyes dejected, and with hair unbound. 
Then bowls of tepid milk and blood we pour, 
And thrice invoke the soul of Polydore. 

Now, when the raging storms no longer reign, 
But southern gales invite us to the main, 

We launch our vessels, with a prosp’rous wind, 
And leave the cities and the shores behind. 


BOOK IV 


DIDO’S PASSION 


BuT anxious cares already seiz’d the queen: 
She fed within her veins a flame unseen; 
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The hero’s valor, acts, and birth, inspire 

Her soul with love, and fan the secret fire. 
His words, his looks, imprinted in her heart, 
Improve the passion, and increase the smart. 
Now, when the purple morn had chas’d away 
The dewy shadows, and restor’d the day, 

Her sister first with early care she sought, 
And thus in mournful accents eas’d her thought: 
“My dearest Anna! what new dreams affright 
My lab’ring soul! what visions of the night 
Disturb my quiet, and distract my breast 
With strange ideas of our Trojan guest. 

His worth, his actions, and majestic air, 

A man descended from the gods declare. 

Fear ever argues a degen’rate kind: 

His birth is well asserted by his mind. 

Then, what he suffer’d when by Fate betray’d! 
What brave attempts for falling Troy he made! 
Such were his looks, so gracefully he spoke, 
That, were I not resolv’d against the yoke 

Of hapless marriage—never to be curs’d 
With second love, so fatal was my first— 

To this one error I might yield again: 

For, since Sicheus was untimely slain, 

This only man is able to subvert 

The fix’d foundations of my stubborn heart. 
And, to confess my frailty to my shame, 
Somewhat I find within, if not the same, 

Too like the sparkles of my former flame. 
But first let yawning earth a passage rend, 
And let me through the dark abyss descend— 
First let avenging Jove, with flames from high, 
Drive down this body to the nether sky, 
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Condemn’d with ghosts in endless night to lie— 
Before I break the plighted faith I gave! 

No! he who had my vows, shall ever have: 

For, whom I lov’d on earth, I worship in the grave.” 
. She said: the tears ran gushing from her eyes, 
And stopp’d her speech. Her sister thus replies: 
““O dearer than the vital air I breathe! 

Will you to grief your blooming years bequeath, 
Condemn’d to waste in woes your lonely life, 
Without the joys of mother, or of wife! 

Think you these tears, this pompous train of woe, 
Are known or valu’d by the ghosts below? 

I grant that while your sorrows yet were green, 
It well became a woman, and a queen, 

The vows of Tyrian princes to neglect, 

To scorn Iarbas, and his love reject. 

With all the Libyan lords of mighty name: 

But will you fight against a pleasing flame? 
This little spot of land which heav’n bestows, 
On ev’ry side is hemm’d with warlike foes: 
Getulian cities here are spread around, 

And fierce Numidians their young frontiers bound: 
Here lies a barren waste of thirsty land, 

And there the Syrtes raise the moving sand: 
Barczxan troops besiege the narrow shore, 

And from the sea Pygmalion threatens more. 
Propitious heav’n, and gracious Juno, lead 

This wand’ring navy to your needful aid: 

How will your empire spread, your city rise, 
From such a union, and with such allies! 
Implore the favor of the pow’rs above; 

And leave the conduct of the rest to love.” 

Sick with desire, and seeking him she loves, 
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From street to street the raving Dido roves, 
So when the watchful shepherd, from the blind, 
Wounds with a random shaft the careless hind, 
Distracted with her pain she flies the woods, 
Bounds o’er the lawn, and seeks the silent floods— 
With fruitless care; for still the fatal dart 
Sticks in her side and rankles in her heart. 
And now she leads the Trojan chief along 
The lofty walls, amidst the busy throng; 
Displays her Tyrian wealth, and rising town, 
Which love, without his labor, makes his own. 
This pomp she shows, to tempt her wand’ring guest 
Her falt’ring tongue forbids to speak the rest. 
When day declines, and feasts renew the night, 
Still on his face she feeds her famish’d sight; 
She longs again to hear the prince relate 
His own adventures, and the Trojan fate. 
He tells it o’er and o’er; but still in vain, 
For still she begs to hear it once again. 
The hearer on the speaker’s mouth depends; 
And thus the tragic story never ends. 

The queen, whom sense of honor could not move, 
No longer made a secret of her love, 
But call’d it marriage, by that specious name 
To veil the crime, and sanctify the shame. 

The loud report through Libyan cities goes. 
Fame, the great ill, from small beginnings grows— 
Swift from the first; and ev’ry moment brings 
New vigor to her flights, new pinions to her wings. 
Soon grows the pigmy to gigantic size; 
Her feet on earth, her forehead in the skies. 
Enrag’d against the gods, revengeful Earth 
Produc’d her, last of the Titanian birth— 
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Swift is her walk, more swift her winged haste— 

A monstrous phantom, horrible and vast. 

As many plumes as raise her lofty flight, 

So many piercing eyes enlarge her sight: 

Millions of op’ning mouths to Fame belong; 

And ev’ry mouth is furnish’d with a tongue; 

And round with list’ning ears the flying plague is 
hung. 

She fills the peaceful universe with cries: 

No slumbers ever close her wakeful eyes: 

By day, from lofty tow’rs her head she shows, 

And spreads thro’ trembling crowds disas’trous news, 

With court informers haunts, and royal spies; 

Things done relates; not done she feigns; and mingles 
truth with lies. 

Talk is her bus’ness; and her chief delight 

To tell of prodigies, and cause affright. 

She fills the people’s ears with Dido’s name, 

Who, “lost to honor and the sense of shame, 

Admits into her throne and nuptial bed 

A wand’ring guest, who from his country fled: 

Whole days with him she passes in delights, 

And wastes in luxury long winter nights, 

Forgetful of her fame and royal trust, 

Dissolv’d in ease, abandon’d to her lust.” 

Then swiftly to the fatal place she pass’d, 

And mounts the fun’ral pile with furious haste; 

Unsheaths the sword the Trojan left behind 

(Not for so dire an enterprise design’d). 

But when she view’d the garments loosely spread, 

Which once he wore, and saw the conscious bed, 

She paus’d, and with a sigh the robes embrac’d, 

Then on the couch her trembling body cast, 
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Repress’d the ready tears, and spoke her last: 
“Dear pledges of my love, while heav’n so pleas’d, 
Receive a soul, of mortal anguish eas’d. 

My fatal course is finish’d; and I go, 

A glorious name, among the ghosts below. 

A lofty city by my hands is rais’d; 

Pygmalion punish’d, and my lord appeas’d. 

What could my fortune have afforded more, 
Had the false Trojan never touch’d my shore?” 
Then kiss’d the couch; and ‘Must I die,” she said, 
“And unreveng’d? ’tis doubly to be dead! 

Yet e’en this death with pleasure I receive: 

On any terms, ’tis better than to live. 

These flames from far may the false Trojan view; 
These boding omens his base flight pursue!” 

She said, and struck: deep enter’d in her side 

The piercing steel, with reeking purple dy’d: 
Clogg’d in the wound the cruel weapon stands; 
The spouting blood came streaming on her hands. 
Her sad attendants saw the deadly stroke, 

And with loud cries the sounding palace shook. 
Distracted from the fatal sight they fled, 

And through the town the dismal rumor spread, 
First from the frighted court the yell began; 
Redoubled, thence from house to house it ran: 
The groans of men, with shrieks, laments, and cries 
Of mixing women, mount the vaulted skies. 
Not less the clamor, than if ancient Tyre, 

Or the new Carthage, set by foes on fire— 

The rolling ruin, with their lov’d abodes, 
Involv’d the blazing temples of their gods. 

Her sister hears, and, furious with despair, 

She beats her breast, and rends her yellow hair, 
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And, calling on Eliza’s name aloud, 

Runs breathless to the place, and breaks the crowd. 

““Was all that pomp of woe for this prepar’d, 

These fires, this fun’ral pile, these altars rear’d? 

Was all this train of plots contriv’d (said she), 

All only to deceive unhappy me? 

Which is the worst? Didst thou in death pretend 

To scorn thy sister, or delude thy friend? 

Thy summon’d sister and thy friend had come: 

One sword had serv’d us both, one common tomb: 

Was I to raise the pile, the pow’rs invoke, 

Not to be present at the fatal stroke? 

At once thou hast destroy’d thyself and me, 

Thy town, thy senate, and thy colony! 

Bring water! bathe the wound; while I in death 

Lay close my lips to hers, and catch the flying 
breath.” 

This said, she mounts the pile with eager haste, 

And in her arms the gasping queen embrac’d, 

Her temples chaf’d; and her own garments tore. 

To stanch the streaming blood, and cleanse the gore 

Thrice Dido tried to raise her drooping head, 

And, fainting, thrice fell grov’ling on the bed; 

Thrice op’d her heavy eyes, and saw the light, 

But, having found it, sicken’d at the sight, 

And clos’d her lids at last in endless night. 

Then Juno, grieving that she should sustain 

A death so ling’ring, and so full of pain, 

Sent Iris down, to free her from the strife 

Of lab’ring nature, and dissolve her life. 

For, since she died, not doom’d by heav’n’s decree, 

Or her own crime, but human casualty, 

And rage of love, that plung’d her in despair, 
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The sisters had not cut the topmost hair, 
Which Proserpine and they can only know; 
Nor made her sacred to the shades below. 
Downward the various goddess took her flight, 
And drew a thousand colors from the light; 
Then stood above the dying lover’s head, 
And said, “I thus devote thee to the dead. 
This off’ring to the infernal gods I bear.” 
Thus while she spoke, she cut the fatal hair: 
The struggling soul was loos’d and life dissolv’d in 
air. 


Translated by John Dryden 


VOLTAIRE 
1694—1778 


STANZAS UPON THE EPIC POETS 


Tue ancient Homer I admire, 
Replete with faults, but full of fire; 
He, like the heroes of his time, 

Is a great prattler, but sublime. 


Virgil could greater charms impart 
To poetry, and had more art: 
But he his fire with Dido spends, 
And with Lavinia coldly ends. 


Too much of magic and false graces, 
Tasso, below both poets, places; 
But his two heroines’ heavenly charms 
Have force that critic rage disarms. 


Milton, tho’ more sublime than these, 
Does not so much a reader please: 
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He wrote in strange fantastic flights, 
For madmen, angels, hellish sprites. 


“Twould be presumption but to name 
Myself with bards so dear to fame; 
Tis death alone that can decree 
What place shall be consigned to me. 


You, who by wit and beauty shine, 
Who charm the world by grace divine; 
In your affections, if I find 
A place, ’m first of human kind. 


Translated by Tobias Smollett 


JOHN WALCOT 
1738—1819 


THE RAZOR SELLER 


A FELLOW in a market town, 
Most musical, cried razors up and down, 
And offered twelve for eighteen-pence; 
Which certainly seemed wondrous cheap, 
And for the money quite a heap, 
As every man would buy, with cash and sense. 


A country bumpkin the great offer heard: 
Poor Hodge, who suffered by a broad black beard, 
That seemed a shoe-brush stuck beneath his nose 
With cheerfulness the eighteen-pence he paid, 
And proudly to himself, in whispers, said, 
“This rascal stole the razors, I suppose. 


“No matter if the fellow be a knave, 
Provided that the razors shave; 
It certainly will be a monstrous prize.” 
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So home the clown, with his good fortune, went, 
Smiling in heart and soul, content, 
And quickly soaped himself to ears and eyes. 


Being well lathered from a dish or tub, 
Hodge now began with grinning pain to grub, 
Just like a hedger cutting furze: 
°Twas a vile razor!—then the rest he tried— 
All were imposters—‘Ah,” Hodge sighed! 
“I wish my eighteen-pence within my purse.” 


In vain to chase his beard, and bring the graces, 
He cut, and dug, and winced, and stamped, and 
swore, 
Brought blood, and danced, blasphemed, and made 
wry faces, 
And cursed each razor’s body o’er and o’er: 


His muzzle, formed of opposition stuff, 
Firm as a Foxite, would not lose its ruff! 

So kept it—laughing at the steel and suds: 
Hodge, in a passion, stretched his angry jaws, 
Vowing the direst vengeance, with clenched claws, 

On the vile cheat that sold the goods. 

“Razors; a damned, confounded dog, 
Not fit to scrape a hog!” 


Hodge sought the fellow—found him—and begun: 

“P’rhaps, Master Razor rogue, to you ’tis fun, 
That people flay themselves out of their lives: 

You rascal! for an hour have I been grubbing, 

Giving my crying whiskers here a scrubbing, 
With razors just like oyster knives. 
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Sirrah! I tell you, you’re a knave, 

To cry up razors that can’t shave.” 

“Friend,” quoth the razor-man, “I’m not a knave. 
As for the razors you have bought, 
Upon my soul I never thought 

That they would shave.” 


“Not think they’d shave!” quoth Hodge, with won- 
d’ring eyes, 
And voice not much unlike an Indian yell; 
““What were they made for then, you dog?” he cries: 
““Made!” quoth the fellow, with a smile—‘to sell.” 


EDMUND WALLER 
1606—1687 


ON A GIRDLE 


Tuat which her slender waist confined 

Shall now my joyful temples bind: 

No monarch but would give his crown 
His arms might do what this has done. 


It was my Heaven’s extremest sphere, 
The pale which held that lovely deer: 
My joy, my grief, my hope, my love 
Did all within this circle, move. 


A narrow compass! and yet. there 

Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s fair: 
Give me but what this ribband bound, 
Take all the rest the Sun goes round. 
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GO, LOVELY ROSE 


Go, lovely Rose— 

Tell her, that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 


Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired: 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 


Then die—that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee; 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair! 


JOHN WHITAKER WATSON 
1824—1890 


BEAUTIFUL SNOW 
On! the snow, the beautiful snow, 
Filling the sky and the earth below; 
Over the house-tops, over the street, 
Over the heads of the people you meet; 
Dancing, 
Flirting, 
Skimming along, 
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Beautiful snow! it can do nothing wrong. 
Flying to kiss a fair lady’s cheek; 
Clinging to lips in a frolicsome freak. 
Beautiful snow, from the heavens above, 
Pure as an angel and fickle as love! 


Oh! the snow, the beautiful snow! 
How the flakes gather and laugh as they go! 
Whirling about in its maddening fun, 
It plays in its glee with every one. 
Chasing, 
Laughing, 
Hurrying by, 
It lights up the face and it sparkles the eye; 
And even the dogs, with a bark and a bound, 
Snap at the crystals that eddy around. 
The town is alive, and its heart in a glow 
To welcome the coming of beautiful snow. 


How the wild crowd goes swaying along, 
Hailing each other with humor and song! 
How the gay sledges like meteors flash by— 
Bright for a moment, then lost to the eye. 
Ringing, 
Swinging, 
Dashing they go 
Over the crest of the beautiful snow: 
Snow so pure when it falls from the sky, 
To be trampled in mud by the crowd rushing by; 
To be trampled and tracked by the thousands of feet 
Till it blends with the horrible filth in the street. 


Once I was pure as the snow—but I fell: 
Fell, like the snow-flakes, from heaven—to hell: 
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Fell, to be tramped as the filth of the street: 
Fell, to be scoffed, to be spit on and beat. 
Pleading, 
Cursing, 
Dreading to die, 
Selling my soul to whoever would buy, 
Dealing in shame for a morsel of bread, 
Hating the living and fearing the dead. 
Merciful God! have I fallen so low? 
And yet I was once like this beautiful snow! 


Once I was fair as the beautiful snow, 
With an eye like its crystals, a heart like its glow; 
Once I was loved for my innocent grace— 
Flattered and sought for the charm of my face. 
Father, 
Mother, 
Sisters all, 
God, and myself I have lost by my fall. 
The veriest wretch that goes shivering by 
Will take a wide sweep, lest I wander too nigh, 
For of all that is on or about me, I know 
There is nothing that’s pure but the beautiful snow. 


How strange it should be that this beautiful snow 
Should fall on a sinner with nowhere to go! 
How strange it would be, when the night comes 
again, 
If the snow and the ice struck my desperate brain! 
Fainting, 
Freezing, 
Dying alone, 
Too wicked for prayer, too weak for my moan 
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To be heard in the crash of the crazy town, 
Gone mad in its joy at the snow’s coming down; 
To lie and to die in my terrible woe, 

With a bed and a shroud of the beautiful snow! 


ROSAMUND WATSON 
1863—1911 


HEREAFTER 


SHALL we not weary in the windless days 
Hereafter, for the murmur of the sea, 

The cool salt air across some grassy lea? 

Shall we not go bewildered through a maze 

Of stately streets with glittering gems ablaze, 
Forlorn amid the pearl and ivory, 

Straining our eyes beyond the bourne to see 
Phantoms from out Life’s dear, forsaken ways? 
Give us again the crazy clay-built nest, 
Summer, and soft unseasonable spring, 

Our flowers to pluck, our broken songs to sing, 
Our fairy gold of evening in the West; 

Still to the land we love our longings cling, 
The sweet, vain world of turmoil and unrest. 


ISAAC WATTS 
1674== 17400 


THE SLUGGARD 


Tis the voice of a sluggard; I heard him complain— 

“You have waked me too soon; J must slumber 
again;” 

As the door on its hinges, so he on his bed, 

Turns his sides, and his shoulders, and his heavy head. 
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“A little more sleep, and a little more slumber”— 

Thus he wastes half his days, and his hours without 
number; 

And when he gets up, he sits folding his hands, 

Or walks about saunt’ring, or trifling he stands. 


I passed by his garden, and saw the wild brier 

The thorn and the thistle grow broader and higher; 
The clothes that hang on him are turning to rags; 
And his money still wastes till he starves or he begs. 


I made him a visit, still hoping to find 

That he took better care for improving his mind; 
He told me his dreams, talked of eating and drinking, 
But he scarce reads his Bible, and never loves think- 


ing. 


Said I then to my heart: “Here’s a lesson for me; 

That man’s but a picture of what I might be; 

But thanks to my friends for their care in my breed- 
ing, 

Who taught me betimes to love working and read- 
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JOHN V. A. WEAVER 
1893— 


ELEGIE AMERICAINE 


I wisHep I’d took the ring, not the Victrola, 

You get so tired of records, hearin’ an’ hearin’ ’em, 
And when a person don’t have much to spend 
They feel they shouldn’t ought to be so wasteful. 
And then these warm nights makes it slow inside, 
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And sittin’s lovely down there by the lake 
Where him and me would always use ta go. 


He thought the Vic’d make it easier 

Without him; and it did at first. Id play 

Some jazz-band music and I’d almost feel 

His arms around me, dancin’; after that 

I'd turn out all the lights, and set there quiet 

Whiles Alma Gluck was singin’, “Home, Sweet 
Home,” 

And almost know his hand was strokin’ my hand, 


“If I was you, I’d take the Vic,” he says. 

“It’s somethin’ you can use; you can’t a ring. 
Wisht I had ways to make a record for you, 

So’s I could be right with you, even though 

Uncle Sam had me.” . . . Now I’m glad he didn’t; 
It would be lots too much like seein’ ghosts 

Now that I’m sure he never won’t come back... , 


Oh, God! I don’t see how I ever stand it! 
He was so big and strong! He was a darb! 
The swellest dresser, with them nifty shirts 
That fold down, and them lovely nobby shoes, 
And always all his clothes would be one color, 
Like green socks with green ties, and a green hat, 
And everything. . . . We never had no words 
Or hardly none... . 

And now to think that mouth 
I useta kiss is bitin’ into dirt, 
And through them curls I useta smooth, a bullet 
Fias went.'. . : 
I wisht it would of killed me, too... . 
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Oh, well . . . about the Vic . . . I guess I'll sell it 
And get a small ring anyways. (I won’t 
Get but a half as good a one as if 
He spent it all on that when he first ast me.) 
It don’t seem right to play jazz tunes no more 
With him gone. And it ain’t a likely chanst 
I'd find nobody ever else again 
Would suit me, or I’d suit. And so a little 

~ Quarter of a karat, maybe, but a real one 
That I could sparkle, sometimes, and remember 
The home I should of had... . 

And still, you know, 
The Vic was his idea, and so... . 

I swoader.;*".2< 


GHOST 


I’m comin’ back and haunt you, don’t you fret. 
What if I get as far as Hell away? 

They’s things of me that just can’t help but stay— 

Whether I want or not, you can’t forget. 

Just when you think you got me wiped out clear, 
Some bird that’s singin’-—moonlight on a hill— 
Some lovely thing’ll hurt like it would kill, 

And you'll hear somethin’ whisperin’, ““He’s here!” 


And when somebody holds you closte, like this, 
And you start in to feel your pulses race, 
The face that’s pressin’ yours’ll be my face . 

My lips’ll be the ones your lips’ll kiss. 

Don’t cry ... which do you think itll hurt 

most?— 


Oh, God! You think I want to be a ghost? ... 
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CHARLES WESLEY 
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FOR A CHILD 


Lams of Gop, I look to Thee; 
Thou shalt my example be; 
Thou art gentle, meek, and mild; 
Thou wast once a little child. 


Thou didst live to Gop alone; 
Thou didst never seek Thine own; 
Thou Thyself didst never please; 
Gop was all Thy happiness. 


Loving Jesu, gentle Lamb, 

In Thy gracious hands I am; 
Make me, Saviour, what Thou art! 
Live Thyself within my heart! 


I shall then show forth Thy praise; 
Serve Thee all my happy days; 
Then the world shall always see 
Curist, the Holy Child, in me. 


GLORY TO THE KING OF KINGS! 


Harx, how all the welkin rings 
Glory to the King of kings! 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
Gop and sinners reconciled! 
Joyful, all ye nations, rise, 

Join the triumph of the skies; 
Universal nature say, 

Curist the Lorp is born to-day! 
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CuristT, by highest Heaven adored; 
CurisT, the Everlasting Lorp; 
Late in time behold Him come, 
Offspring of a Virgin’s womb: 
Veil’d in flesh the Godhead see; 
Hail, th’ Incarnate Deity, 

Pleased as man with men t’ appear, 
Jesus, our Immanuel here! 


Hail! the heavenly Prince of Peace! 
Hail the Sun of Righteousness! 
Light and life to all He brings, 
Risen with healing in His wings. 
Mild He lays His glory by, 

Born that man no more may die, 
Born to raise the sons of earth, 
Born to give them second birth. 


CURTIS WHEELER 
ARMISTICE DAY, 1926 


Tue cold rain falls on Dun-sur-Meuse to-night. 
My brothers of the Marne, do you fare well, 
Where by the ford, or on some wind-swept height, 
You lie among the hamlets where you fell? 


Do you sleep well these wet November nights, 
Where there is never any brushwood blaze, 
To cast within the dugout wavering lights, 
And warm the chill of these benumbing days? 


Romage-sous-Montfaucon! The little towns 
That scatter from the Somme to the Moselle, 
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Some silent sentry on their high-backed downs, 
Harks still to every far white church’s bell— 


The humble little church of misty hills, 

Set where the white roads cross, with ruined fane, 

Where, through the window gaps with war-scarred 
sills, 

A battered Christ looked out into the rain— 


Silent, all silent to the passer-by, 

Those lonely mounds, or rows of crosses white, 
Beyond the need of bitter words they lie, 

But are they silent to their friends to-night? 


Can we stand whole before a crackling fire— 
We, who have gone in peace year after year 
Singing and jesting, working again for hire— 
Deaf to the message they would have us hear? 


Not while the red of poppies in the wheat, 
Not while a silver bugle on the breeze, 
Not while the smell of leather in the heat, 
Bring us anew, in spirit, overseas. 


Still shall we hear the voice that fell behind, 
Where eddying smoke fell like a mountain wraith, 
And in the din, that left us degf and blind, 


We sensed the muttered message clear—‘‘Keep Faith.” 


To every man a different meaning, yet— 
Faith to the thing that set him, at his best, 
Something above the blood and dirt and wet, 
Something apart, may God forget the rest! 
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The cold rain falls in France. Ah send anew 

The spirit that once flamed so high and bright, 

When, by your graves, we bade you brave adieu, 

When Taps blew so much more than just “Good 
Night.” 


WALT WHITMAN 
18191892 


FROM “SONG OF MYSELF” 


I CELEBRATE myself, and sing myself; 

And what I assume you shall assume, 

For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to 
you. 

I loaf and invite my soul, 

I lean and loaf at my ease observing a spear of sum- 
mer grass. 

My tongue, every atom of my blood, formed from 
this soil, this air, 


Born here of parents born here from parents the same, 
and their parents the same, 

I (now thirty-seven years old in perfect health) 
begin, 

Hoping to cease not till death. 


I hail for good or bad, I permit to speak at every 
hazard, 


Nature without check, with original energy. 


Have you felt so proud to get at the meaning of 
poems? 

Stop this day and night with me and you shall possess 
the origin of all poems: 
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You shall possess the good of the earth and sun 
(there are millions of suns left) 

You shall no longer take things at second or third 
hand, nor look through the eyes of the dead, nor 
feed on the specters in books. 

You shall not look through my eyes either, nor take 
things from me: 

You shall listen to all sides and filter them from 
yourself, 


A child said, “What is the grass?” fetching it to me 
with full hands. 

How could I answer the child? I do not know what 
it is any more than he. 

I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, out of 
hopeful green stuff woven. 

Or, I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord. 

A scented gift and remembrance designedly dropped, 

Bearing the owner’s name some way in the corners, 
that we may see and remark, and say, “Whose?” 


The runaway slave came to my house and stopped 
outside: 

I heard his motions crackling the twigs of the wood- 
pile. 


Through the swung half-door of the kitchen, I saw 
him limpsy and weak, ‘ 

And went where he sat on a log and led him in and 
assured him, 

And brought water and fill’d a tub for his sweated 
body and bruis’d feet, 

And gave him a room that entered from my own, 
and gave him some coarse clean clothes, 
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And remembered perfectly well his revolving eyes 
and his awkwardness, 

And remember putting plasters on the galls of his 
neck and ankles. 

He staid with me a week before he was recuperated 
and passed north: 

I had him sit next me at table, my firelock lean’d 
in the corner. 


I am the poet of the woman the same as the man; 

And I say it is as great to be a woman as to be a 
man, 

And I say there is nothing greater than the mother 
of men. 


I understand the large hearts of heroes, 

The courage of present times and all times, 

How the skipper saw the crowded and rudderless 
wreck of the steamship, and Death chasing it 
up and down the storm, 

How he knuckled tight and gave not back an inch 
and was faithful of days and faithful of nights, 

And chalked in large letters on a board, “Be of good 
cheer, we will not desert you.” 


All this I swallow, it tastes good, I like it well, it be- 
comes mine. 

I am the man, I suffered, I was there. 

The hounded slave that flags in the race, leans by 
the fence blowing, covered with sweat— 

I am the hounded slave, I wince at the bite of the 
dogs: 
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Hell and despair are upon me, crack and again crack 
the marksmen: 

I clutch the rails of the fence, my gore drips, thinn’d 
with the ooze of my skin. 


Old age superbly rising! O welcome, ineffable grace 
of dying days! 


See ever so far, there is limitless space outside of that, 

Count ever so much, there is limitless time around 
that, 

My rendezvous is appointed, it is certain, 

The Lord will be there and wait till I come on per- 
fect terms. 

The great Camerado, the lover true for whom I pine 
will be there. 


And whoever walks a furlong without sympathy 
walks to his own funeral dressed in his shroud. 


And to glance with an eye or show a bean in its pod 
confounds the learning of all times; 

And there is no trade or employment but the young 
man following it may become a hero. 

And there is no object so soft but it makes a hub for 
the wheeled universe. 

And I say to any man or woman, “Let your soul 
stand cool and composed before a million 
universes.” 
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FROM “SONG OF THE OPEN ROAD” 
1 


Aroot and light-hearted I take to the open road, 

Healthy, free, the world before me, 

The long brown path before me leading wherever I 
choose. 


Henceforth I ask not good-fortune, I myself am 
good-fortune, 

Henceforth I whimper no more, postpone no more, 
need nothing, 

Done with indoor complaints, libraries, querulous 
criticisms, 

Strong and content I travel the open road. 


The earth, that is sufficient, 

I do not want the constellations any nearer, 

I know they are very well where they are, 

I know they suffice for those who belong to them. 


(Still here I carry my old delicious burdens, 

I carry them, men and women, I carry them with me 
wherever I go, 

I swear it is impossible for me to get rid of them, 

I am fill’d with them; and I will fill them in return.) 


fe 
You road I enter upon and look around! I believe you 


are not all that is here; 
I believe that much unseen is also here. 
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Here the profound lesson of reception, neither prefer- 
ence or denial; 

The black with his woolly head, the felon, the dis- 
eas’d, the illiterate person, are not denied; 

The birth, the hasting after the physician, the beg- 
gar’s tramp, the drunkard’s stagger, the laugh- 
ing party of mechanics, 

The escaped youth, the rich person’s carriage, the fop, 
the eloping couple, 

The early market-man, the hearse, the moving of 
furniture into the town, the return back from 
the town, 

They pass—I also pass—anything passes—none can 
be interdicted; 

None but are accepted—none but are dear to me. 


3 


You air that serves me with breath to speak! 

You objects that call from diffusion my meanings, 
and give them shape! 

You light that wraps me and all things in delicate 
equable showers! 

You paths worn in the irregular hollows by the road- 
sides! 

I think you are latent with unseen existences—you 
are so dear to me. 


You flage’d walks of the cities! you strong curbs at 
the edges! 
You ferries! you planks and posts of wharves! you 
timber-lined sides! you distant ships! 
You rows of houses! you window-pierced facades! 
you roofs! 
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You porches and entrances! you copings and iron 
guards! 

You windows whose transparent shells might expose 
so much! 

You doors and ascending steps! you arches! 

You gray stones of interminable pavements! you 
trodden crossings! 

From all that has been near you, I believe you have 
imparted to yourselves, and now would impart 
the same secretly to me; 

From the living and the dead I think you have peo- 
pled your impassive surfaces, and the spirits 
thereof would be evident and amicable with me. 


4 


The earth expanding right hand and left hand, 

The picture alive, every part in its best light, 

The music falling in where it is wanted, and stopping 
where it is not wanted, 

The cheerful voice of the public road—the gay fresh 
sentiment of the road. 


O highway I travel! O public road! do you say to me, 
Do not leave me? 

Do you say, Venture not? . .If you leave me, you are 
lost? 

Do you say, I am already prepared—I am well- 
beaten and undenied—adhere to me? 


O public road! I say back, I am not afraid to leave 
you—yet I love you; 

You express me better than I can express myself; 

You shall be more to me than my poem. 
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I think heroic deeds were all conceiv’d in the open 
air, and all great poems also; 

I think I could stop here myself, and do miracles; 

(My judgments, thoughts, I henceforth try by the 
open air, the road;) 

1 think whatever I shall meet on the road I shall like, 

I think whoever I see must be happy. 


5 


From this hour, freedom. 

From this hour I ordain myself loos’d of limits and 
imaginary lines, 

Going where I list, my own master total and absolute, 

Listening to others, considering well what they say, 

Pausing, searching, receiving, contemplating, 

Gently, but with undeniable will, divesting myself of 
the holds that would hold me. 


I inhale great draughts of space, 
The east and the west are mine, and the north and 
the south are mine. 


I am larger, better than I thought, 
I did not know I held so much goodness. 


- 


All seems beautiful to me, 

I can repeat over to men and women You have done 
such good to me I would do the same to you, 

I will recruit for myself and you as I go, 

I will scatter myself among men and women as 
I go, 

I will toss a new gladness and roughness among them, 
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Whoever denies me it shall not trouble me, 
Whoever accepts me he or she shall be blessed and 
shall bless me. 


6 


Now if a thousand perfect men were to appear it 
would not amaze me, 

Now if a thousand beautiful forms of women ap- 
pear’d it would not astonish me. 


Now I see the secret of the making of the best 
persons, 

It is to grow in the open air and to eat and sleep 
with the earth. 


Here a great personal deed has room, 

(Such a deed seizes upon the hearts of the whole 
race of men, 

Its effusion of strength and will overwhelms law and 
mocks all authority and all argument against it.) 


Here is the test of wisdom. 

Wisdom is not finally tested in schools, 

Wisdom cannot be pass’d from one having it to: 
another not having it, 

Wisdom is of the soul, is not susceptible of proof,, 
is its own proof, 

Applies to all stages and objects and qualities and/| 
is content, 

Is the certainty of the reality and immortality of 
things, and the excellence of things; 

Something there is in the float of the sight of things: 
that provokes it out of the Soul. 
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Now I reéxamine philosophies and religions, 

They may prove well in lecture-rooms, yet not prove 
at all under the spacious clouds, and along the 
landscape and flowing currents. 

Here is realization; 

Here is a man tallied—he realizes here what he has 
in him; 

The past, the future, majesty, love—if they are 
vacant of you, you are vacant of them. 

Only the kernel of every object nourishes; 

Where is he who tears off the husks for you and me? 

Where is he that undoes stratagems and envelopes 
for you and me? 


Here is adhesiveness—it is not previously fashion’d— 
it is apropos; 

_Do you know what it is, as you pass, to be loved by 
strangers? 

Do you know the talk of those turning eye-balls? 


7. 


The efflux of the soul is happiness, here is happiness, 
J think it pervades the open air, waiting at all times, 
Now it flows unto us, we are rightly charged. 


Here rises the fluid and attaching character, 

The fluid and attaching character, is the freshness 
and sweetness of man and woman, 

(The herbs of the morning sprout no fresher and 
sweeter every day out of the roots of them- 
selves, than it sprouts fresh and sweet con- 
tinually out of itself.) 

Toward the fluid and attaching character exudes the 
sweat of the love of young and old, 
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From it falls distill’d the charm that mocks beauty 
and attainments, 
Toward it heaves the shuddering longing ache of 
contact. 
8 


Allons! whoever you are, come travel with me! 
Traveling with me, you find what never tires. 


The earth never tires; 

The earth is rude, silent, incomprehensible at first— 
Nature is rude and incomprehensible at first; 

Be not discouraged—keep on—there are divine things, 
well envelop’d; 

I swear to you there are divine things more beautiful 
than words can tell. 


Allons! we must not stop here! 

However sweet these laid-up stores—however con- 
venient this dwelling, we cannot remain here; 

However shelter’d this port, and however calm these 
waters, we must not anchor here; 

However welcome the hospitality that surrounds us, 
we are permitted to receive it but a little while. 
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Allons! the inducements shall be greater; 
We will sail pathless and wild seas; 

We will go where winds blow, waves dash, and the 
Yankee clipper speeds by under full sail. 
Allons! with power, liberty, the earth the elements! 

Health, defiance, gayety, self-esteem, curiosity; 
Allons! from all formules! 
From your formules, O bat-eyed and materialistic 
priests! 
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The stale cadaver blocks up the passage—the burial 
waits no longer. 


Alions! yet take warning! 

He traveling with me needs the best blood, thews, 
endurance; 

None may come to the trial, till he or she bring cour-. 
age and health. 


10 


Listen! I will be honest with you, 

I do not offer the old smooth prizes, but offer rough 
new prizes, 

These are the days that must happen to you: 

You shall not heap up what is call’d riches, 

You shall scatter with lavish hand all that you earn 
or achieve. 


You but arrive at the city to which you are destin’d, 
you hardly settle yourself to satisfaction before 
you are call’d by an irresistible call to depart, 

You shall be treated to the ironical smiles and mock- 
ings of those who remain behind you, 

What beckonings of love you receive you shall only 
answer with passionate kisses of parting, 

You shall not allow the hold of those who spread 
their reach’d hands toward you. 


11 


Allons! after the great Companions, and to belong 
to them! 

They too are on the road—they are the swift and 
majestic men—they are the greatest women. 
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Enjoyers of calms of seas, and storms of seas, 

Sailors of many a ship, walkers of many a mile of 
land, 

Habitués of many distant countries, habitués of far- 
distant dwellings, 

Trusters of men and women, observers of cities, 
solitary toilers, 

Pausers and contemplators of tufts, blossoms, shells 
of the shore, 

Dancers at wedding-dances, kissers of brides, tender 
helpers of children, bearers of children, 

Soldiers of revolts, standers by gaping graves, lowerers 
down of coffins, 

Journeyers over consecutive seasons, over the years— 
the curious years, each emerging from that 
which preceded it, 

Journeyers as with companions, namely, their own 
diverse phases, 

Forth-steppers from the latent unrealized baby-days, 

Journeyers gayly with their own youth—Journeyers 
with their bearded and well-grain’d manhood, 

Journeyers with their womanhood, ample, unsur- 
pass’d, content, 

Journeyers with their own sublime old age of man- 
hood or womanhood, 

Old age, calm, expanded, broad with the haughty 
breadth of the universe, 

Old age, flowing free with the delicious near-by free- 
dom of death. 


tye 
Allons! through struggles and wars! 
The goal that was named cannot be countermanded. 
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Have the past struggles succeeded? 

What has succeeded? yourself? your nation? Nature? 

Now understand me well—it is provided in the es- 
sence of things that from any fruition of suc- 
cess, no matter what, shall come forth some- 
thing to make a greater struggle necessary. 


My call is the call of battle, I nourish active rebellion, 

He going with me must go well arm’d, 

He going with me goes often with spare diet, poverty, 
angry enemies, desertions. 


13 


Allons! the road is before us! 

It is safe—I have tried it—my own feet have tried 
it well—be not detain’d! 

Let the paper remain on the desk unwritten, and the 
book on the shelf unopen’d! 

Let the tools remain in the workshop! let the money 
remain unearn’d! 

Let the school stand! mind not the cry of the teacher! 

Let the preacher preach in his pulpit! let the lawyer 
plead in the court, and the judge expound the 
law. 


Camerado, I give you my hand! , 

I give you my love more precious than money, 

I give you myself before preaching or law; 

Will you give me yourself? will you come travel 
with me? 

Shall we stick by each other as long as we live? 
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O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 1809-1865 


O capTaIN, my Captain! our fearful trip is done: 

The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we 
sought is won, 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all 
exulting, 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim 
and daring. 

But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain, my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 

Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle 
trills, 

For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths—for you the 
shores a-crowding— 

For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 
turning. 

Here Captain, dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead... . 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor 
will, 

‘The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed 
and done, 
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From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with 
object won 
Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


MANNAHATTA 


I was asking for something specific and perfect for 
my city, 
Whereupon lo! upsprang the aboriginal name. 


Now I see what there is in a name, a word, liquid, 
sane, unruly, musical, self-sufficient, 

I see that the word of my city is that word from of 
old, 

Because I see that word nested in nests of water- 
bays, superb, 

Rich, hemmed thick all around with sail ships and 
steam ships, an island sixteen miles long, solid- 
founded, 

Numberless crowded streets, high growths of iron, 
slender, strong, light, splendidly uprising toward 
clear skies, 

Tides swift and ample, well-lovéd by me, towards 
sundown, 

The flowing sea-currents, the little islands, larger 
adjoining islands, the heights, the villas, 

The countless masts, the white shore-steamers, the 
lighters, the ferry-boats, the black sea-steamers, 
well-modelled, 
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The down-town streets, the jobbers’ houses of busi- 
ness, the houses of business of the ship-merchants 
and money-brokers, the river-streets, 

Immigrants arriving, fifteen or twenty thousand 
in a week, 

The carts hauling goods, the manly race of drivers 
of horses, the brown-faced sailors, 

The summer air, the bright sun shining, and the 
sailing clouds aloft, 

The winter snows, the sleigh-bells, the broken ice 
in the river, passing along up or down with the 
flood-tide or ebb-tide, 

The mechanics of the city, the masters, well-formed, 
beautiful-faced, looking you straight in the 
eyes, 

Trottoirs thronged, vehicles, Broadway, the women, 
the shops and shows, 

A million people—manners free and superb—open 
voices—hospitality—the most courageous and 
friendly young men, 

City of hurried and sparkling waters! city of spires 
and masts! 

City nested in bays! my city! 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
1807—1892 
FROM “SNOW-BOUND” 
UNwarMED by any sunset light 
The gray day darkened into night, 
A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 
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As zigzag, wavering to and fro, 

Crossed and recrossed the wingéd snow: 

And ere the early bedtime came 

The white drift piled the window-frame, 
And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 


So all night long the storm roared on: 
The morning broke without a sun; 
In tiny spherule traced with lines 
Of Nature’s geometric signs, 
In starry flake, and pellicle, 
All day the hoary meteor fell; 
And, when the second morning shone, 
We looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we could call our own. 
Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament, 
No cloud above, no earth below,— 
A universe of sky and snow! 
The old familiar sights of ours 
Took marvellous shapes; strange domes and 
towers 
» Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 
Or garden-wall, or belt of wood; 
A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 
A fenceless drift what once was ‘road; 
The bridle-post an old man sat 
With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat; 
The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 
And even the long sweep, high aloof, 
In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 
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FIRELIGHT 


Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat; 
And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 

The great throat of the chimney laughed; 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall; 

And, for the winter fireside meet, 

» Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood. 


What matter how the night behaved? 
What matter how the north-wind raved? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow. 
O Time and Change!—with hair as gray 
As was my sire’s that winter day, 

How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on! 

Ah, brother! only I and thou 

Are left of all that circle now,— 
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The dear home faces whereupon 

That fitful firelight paled and shone. 

Henceforward, listen as we will, 

The voices of that hearth are still; 

Look where we may, the wide earth o’er, 

Those lighted faces smile no more. 

We tread the paths their feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard-trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 

And rustle of the bladed corn; 

We turn the pages that they read, 
Their written words we linger o’er, 

But in the sun they cast no shade, 

No voice is heard, no sign is made, 

No step is on the conscious floor! 

Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust, 

(Since He who knows our need is just,) 

That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 

Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress-trees! 

Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the mournful marbles play! 

Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 

That Life is ever lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own! 


MOTHER 


Our mother, while she turned her wheel 
Or run the new-knit stocking-heel, 
Told how the Indian hordes came down 
At midnight on Cocheco town, 
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And how her own great-uncle bore 
His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore, 
Recalling, in her fitting phrase, 
So rich and picturesque and free, 
(The common unrhymed poetry 
Of simple life and country ways.) 
The story of her early days,— 
She made us welcome to her home; 
Old hearths grew wide to give us room; 
We stole with her a frightened look 
At the gray wizard’s conjuring-book, 
The fame whereof went far and wide 
Through all the simple country-side; 
We heard the hawks at twilight play, 
The boat-horn on Piscataqua, 
The loon’s weird laughter far away; 
We fished her little trout-brook, knew 
What flowers in wood and meadow grew, 
What sunny hillsides autumn-brown 
She climbed to shake the ripe nuts down, 
Saw where in sheltered cove and bay 
The duck’s black squadron anchored lay, 
And heard the wild geese calling loud 
Beneath the gray November cloud. 


SISTER 


As one who held herself a part 

Of all she saw, and let her heart 
Against the household bosom lean, 

Upon the motley-braided mat 

Our youngest and our dearest sat, 

Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes, 
Now bathed in the unfading green 
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And holy peace of Paradise. 
Oh, looking from some heavenly hill, 
Or from the shade of saintly palms, 
Or silver reach of river calms, 
Do those large eyes behold me still? 
With me one little year ago:— 
The chill weight of the winter snow 
For months upon her grave has lain; 
And now, when summer south-winds blow 
And brier and harebell bloom again, 
I tread the pleasant paths we trod, 
J see the violet-sprinkled sod 
Whereon she leaned, too frail and weak 
The hillside flowers she loved to seek, 
Yet following me where’er I went 
With dark eyes full of love’s content. 
The birds are glad; the brier-rose fills 
The air with sweetness; all the hills 
Stretch green to June’s unclouded sky; 
But still I wait with ear and eye 
For something gone which should be nigh, 
A loss in all familiar things, 
In flower that blooms, and bird that sings. 
And yet, dear heart! remembering thee, 
Am I not richer than of old? 
Safe in thy immortality, 
What change can reach the wealth I hold? 
What chance can mar the pearl and gold 
Thy love hath left in trust with me? 
And while in life’s late afternoon, 
Where cool and long the shadows grow, 
I walk to meet the night that soon 
Shall shape and shadow overflow, 
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I cannot feel that thou art far, 

Since near at need the angels are; 

And when the sunset gates unbar, 
Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 

And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand? 


Another guest that winter night 

Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light. 

Unmarked by time, and yet not young, 

The honeyed music of her tongue 

And words of meekness scarcely told 

A nature passionate and bold, 

Strong, self-concentred, spurning guide, 

Its milder features dwarfed beside 

Her unbent will’s majestic pride. 

She sat among us, at the best, 

A not unfeared, half-welcome guest, 

Rebuking with her cultured phrase 

Our homeliness of words and ways. 

A certain pard-like, treacherous grace 

Swayed the lithe limbs and dropped the lash, 

Lent the white teeth their dazzling flash; 

And under low brows, black with night, 

Rayed out at times a dangerous light; 

The sharp heat-lightnings of her face 
Presaging ill to him whom Fate 
Condemned to share her love or hate. 

A woman tropical, intense 

In thought and act, in soul and sense, 

She blended in a like degree 

The vixen and the devotee, 

Revealing with each freak or feint 
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The temper of Petruchio’s Kate, 

The raptures of Siena’s saint. 

Her tapering hand and rounded wrist 
Had facile power to form a fist; 

The warm, dark languish of her eyes 
Was never safe from wrath’s surprise. 
Brows saintly calm and lips devout 
Knew every change of scowl and pout; 
And the sweet voice had notes more high 
And shrill for social battle-cry. 


Since then what old cathedral town 
Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown, 
What convent-gate has held its lock 
Against the challenge of her knock! 
Through Smyrna’s plague-hushed thoroughfares, 
Up sea-set Malta’s rocky stairs, 
Gray olive slopes of hills that hem 
Thy tombs and shrines, Jerusalem, 
Or startling on her desert throne 
The crazy Queen of Lebanon 
With claims fantastic as her own, 
Her tireless feet have held their way; 
And still, unrestful, bowed, and gray, 
She watches under Eastern skies, 
With hope each day renewed and fresh, 
The Lord’s quick coming in the flesh, 
Whereof she dreams and prophesies! 
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BARBARA FRIETCHIE 


Up from the meadows rich with corn, 
Clear in the cool September morn, 


The clustered spires of Frederick stand 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 


Round about them orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach tree fruited deep, 


Fair as the garden of the Lord 
To the eyes of the famished rebel horde, 


On that pleasant morn of the early fall 
When Lee marched over the mountain-wall; 


Over the mountains winding down, 
Horse and foot, into Frederick town. 


Forty flags with their silver stars, 
Forty flags with their crimson bars, 


Flapped in the morning wind: the sun 
Of noon looked down, and saw not one. 


Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten; 


Bravest of all in Frederick town, 
She took up the flag the men hauled down; 


In her attic window the staff she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet. 
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Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 


Under his slouched hat left and right 
He glanced; the old flag met his sight. 


“Halt!”—the dust-brown ranks stood fast. 
*‘Fire!”—out blazed the rifle-blast. 


It shivered the window, pane and sash; 
It rent the banner with seam and gash. 


Quick as it fell, from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf. 


She leaned far out on the window-sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will. 


“Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag,” she said. 


A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the face of the leader came; 


The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman’s deed and word; 


““Who touches a hair on yon gray head 
Dies like a dog! March on!” he said. 


All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet: 


All day long the free flag tossed 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 
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Ever its torn folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it well; 


And through the hill-gaps sunset light 
Shone over it with a warm good-night. 


Barbara Frietchie’s work is o’er, 
And the Rebel rides on his raids no more. 


Honor to her! and let a tear 
Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall’s bier. 


Over Barbara Frietchie’s grave, 
Flag of Freedom and Union, wave! 


Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law; 


And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick town! 


IN SCHOOL-DAYS 


STILL sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial; 


The charcoal frescoes on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 
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The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing! 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled: 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered;— 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 


“Im sorry that I spelt the word: 
I hate to go above you, 
Because,”—the brown eyes lower fell,— 
‘*Because, you see, I love you!” 


Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 
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Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 

Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her,—because they love him. 


SKIPPER IRESON’S RIDE 


OF all the rides since the birth of time, 
Told in story or sung in rhyme,— 
On Apuleius’s Golden Ass, 
Or one-eyed Calendar’s horse of brass, 
Witch astride of a human back, 
Islam’s prophet on Al-Borak,— 
The strangest ride that ever was sped 
Was Ireson’s, out from Marblehead! 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead! 


Body of turkey, head of owl, 

Wings adroop like a rained-on fowl, 

Feathered and ruffled in every part, 

Skipper Ireson stood in the cart. 

Scores of women, old and young, 

Strong of muscle, and glib of tongue, 

Pushed and pulled up the rocky lane, 

Shouting and singing the shrill refrain: 
““Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 

By the women 0’ Morble’ead!” 
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Wrinkled scolds with hands on hips, 
Girls in bloom of cheek and lips, 
Wild-eyed, free-limbed, such as chase 
Bacchus round some antique vase, 
Brief of skirt, with ankles bare, 
Loose of kerchief and loose of hair, 
With conch-shells blowing and fish-horns’ twang, 
Over and over the Mznads sang: 
*“Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead!” 


Small pity for him!—He sailed away 

From a leaking ship in Chaleur Bay,— 

Sailed away from a sinking wreck, 

With his own town’s-people on her deck! 

“Lay by! lay by!” they called to him. 

Back he answered, “Sink or swim! 

Brag of your catch of fish again!” 

And off he sailed through the fog and rain! 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 


Fathoms deep in dark Chaleur 

That wreck shall lie forevermore. 

Mother and sister, wife and maid, 

Looked from the rocks of Marblehead 
Over the moaning and rainy sea,— 
Looked for the coming that might not be! 
What did the winds and the sea-birds say 
Of the cruel captain who sailed away?— 


Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
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Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead. 


Through the street, on either side, 

Up flew windows, doors swung wide; 

Sharp-tongued spinsters, old wives gray, 

Treble lent the fish-horn’s bray. 

Sea-worn grandsires, cripple-bound, 

Hulks of old sailors run aground, 

Shook head, and fist, and hat, and cane, 

And cracked with curses the hoarse refrain: 
*“Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 

By the women o’Morble’ead. 


Sweetly along the Salem road 

Bloom of orchard and lilac showed. 

Little the wicked skipper knew 

Of the fields so green and the sky so blue. 

Riding there in his sorry trim, 

Like an Indian idol glum and grim, 

Scarcely he seemed the sound to hear 

Of voices shouting, far and near: 
““Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 

By the women o’Morble’ead.” 


*“Hear me, neighbors!” at last he cried,— 
“What to me is this noisy ride? 

What is the shame that clothes the skin 
To the nameless horror that lives within? 
Waking or sleeping, I see a wreck, 

And hear a cry from a reeling deck! 
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Hate me and curse me,—I only dread 
The hand of God and the face of the dead!” 
Said old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead! 


Then the wife of the skipper lost at sea 
Said, ““God has touched him! why should we!” 
Said an old wife mourning her only son, 
“Cut the rogue’s tether and let him run!” 

So with soft relentings and rude excuse, 

Half scorn, half pity, they cut him loose, 

And gave him a cloak to hide him in, 

And left him alone with his shame and sin. 
Poor Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 


MAUD MULLER 


Maup MULLER, on a summer’s day, 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 


Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 


Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 


But, when she glanced to the far-off town, 
White from its hill-slope looking down, 


The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast— 
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A wish, that she hardly dared to own, 
For something better than she had known. 


The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 


He drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple trees, to greet the maid, 


And ask a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow, across the road. 


She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up. 
And filled for him her small tin cup, 


And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. 


“Thanks!” said the Judge, “a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed.” 


He spoke of the grass and flowers and trees, 
Of the singing birds and the humming bees; 


Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 


And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 
And her graceful ankles, bare and brown, 


And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 


At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 
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Maud Muller looked and sighed: ‘Ah me! 
‘That I the Judge’s bride might be! 


“He would dress me up in silks so fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 


*“My father should wear a broadcloth coat, 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 


“Td dress my mother so grand and gay, 
And the baby should have a new toy each day. 


*‘And I’d feed the hungry and clothe the poor, 
And all should bless me who left our door.” 


The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill, 
And saw Maud Muller standing still: 


*‘A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet. 


“And her modest answer and graceful air 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 


“Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay. 


“No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 


“But low of cattle, and song of birds, 
And health, and quiet, and loving words.” 


But he thought of his sister proud and cold, 
And his mother, vain of her rank and gold. 
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So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 


But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
When he hummed in court an old love tune; 


And the young girl mused beside the well, 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 


He wedded a wife of richest dower, 
Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 


Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and go; 


And sweet Maud Muller’s hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 


Oft, when the wine in his glass was red, 
He longed for the wayside well instead, 


And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms, 
To dream of meadows and clover blooms; 


And the proud man sighed with a secret pain, 
“Ah, that I were free again!” 


“Free as when I rode that day 
Where the barefoot maiden raked the hay.” 


She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
And many children played round her door. 


But care and sorrow, and child-birth pain, 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 
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And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 


And she heard the little spring brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 


In the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein, 


And, gazing down with a timid grace, 
She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 


Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls; 


The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned; 


And for him who sat by the chimney lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug, 


A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty and love was law. 


Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only, “It might have been.” 


THE BAREFOOT BOY 


Bxessincs on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes; 
With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
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Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace; 
From my heart I give thee joy— 

I was once a barefoot boy! 

Prince thou art—the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 

Let the million-dollared ride! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 

Thou hast more than he can buy 

In the reach of ear and eye— 
Outward sunshine, inward joy: 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 


Oh for boyhood’s painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 
Of the wild flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground-nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 

And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans! 
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For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks; 
Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy— 
Blessings on the barefoot boy! 


Oh for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night— 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides! 

Still as my horizon grew, 

Larger grew my riches too; - 

All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy! 


Oh for festal dainties spread, 
Like my bow] of milk and bread; 
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Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 
On the door-stone, gray and rude! 
O’er me, like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 
Looped in many.a wind-swung fold; 
While for music came the play 

Of the pied frogs’ orchestra; 

And, to light the noisy choir, 

Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 

I was monarch: pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy! 


Cheerily, then, my little man, 

Live and laugh, as boyhood can! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptism of the dew; 

Every evening from thy feet 

Shall the cool wind kiss the heat: 
All too soon these feet must hide 

In the prison cells of pride, 

Lose the freedom of the sod, 

Like a colt’s for work be shod, 

Made to tread the mills of toil, 

Up and down in ceaseless moil: 
Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground; 

Happy if they sink not in 

Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 
Ah! that thou couldst know thy joy, 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 
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